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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


WAS honored and considerably surprised at my elec- 

I tion to the office of president at our Erie meeting. It 
is indeed an honor to follow in the footsteps of those 
distinguished historians who have headed this Association 
through the years. The duties and responsibilities of the 
presidency are assumed by me with a deep sense of hu- 
mility and a keen realization of the importance of proper 
conduct of the office in order that this Association may 
go forward along lines established by my distinguished 
predecessors. I feel fortunate in having been through the 
years closely affiliated with the work of the Association 
and therefore well grounded in its history and aspirations. 

No organization can continue to be successful, however, 
simply through the efforts of a limited number of officials. 
All that your president and other officers can do is to give 
direction to and execute the wishes of its entire member- 
ship. I think it is fortunate indeed that this Association 
always has possessed a large number of members who, 
while not occupying offices, have taken a keen interest in 
promoting its objectives and aiding in its activities. I shall 
welcome the continued assistance of these persons and 
their suggestions for the improvement of the Association. 

The most immediate problem confronting all of us, of- 
ficers and members alike, is the expansion of our member- 
ship. Increased printing costs make it imperative that we 
expand our income accordingly, and this can hardly be 
accomplished without new members in considerable num- 
bers. There are several thousand individuals in Pennsyl- 
vania who have a keen interest in its history, yet our mem- 
bership at present consists of but a few hundred of those 
persons. Actually, our present membership is less than 
that of several county historical societies. 

It is our task in the next few months to reach as many 
as possible of the thousands who should know about this 
Association, its activities, and its publications. We expect 
to undertake an extensive mail campaign to contact many 
of these individuals. Other plans for membership growth 
are under consideration. No method of securing new mem- 
bers, however, can improve upon the time tested method 
of direct and personal solicitation. Will you not take the 
time to speak or write to some friend or acquaintance in- 
terested in Pennsylvania history and invite that person to 
become a member? If you cannot do this, will you, then, 
send the name of such individuals, or institutions, to either 
Secretary Klein or to myself. 
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A FRONTIER EXPERIMENT WITH HIGHER 
EDUCATION: 
DICKINSON COLLEGE 1783-1800 


By Josep B. SmitH 


HEN Benjamin Rush heard of the interest of some gentle- 

men of the village of Carlisle in expanding the facilities of 

a grammar school in their town, he took this opportunity to press 
for the establishment of a college there. He, and those whom he 
interested in the plan, were apparently mostly concerned with the 
fact that “the great number of representatives in assembly that 
this immense Western Country will furnish—makes it of the most 
serious importance to establish a seminary of learning amongst 
them.”* Rush had become alarmed at the operation of the state 
constitution, written in 1776 when Pennsylvania was at the height 
of revolutionary fever. This constitution had given the western 
counties a share in the government for the first time. When an 
act of the legislature made the University of Pennsylvania a state 
institution in 1779 on the grounds that it was a hot-bed of Tory- 
ism, Rush ielt that it was time to act. The founding of Dickinson 
College in 1783 was evidently motivated, therefore, by the desire 
of the long-dominant seaboard minority to infiltrate the frontier 
which had become, at last, a politically equal part of Pennsylvania. 
In their zeal, however, Rush and his friends did not give much 
thought to the reaction the frontier community might have to their 
scheme. One of the most colorful men who lived on the Pennsyl- 
vania frontier in this period has left a fictionalized but highly il- 
luminated account of what that reaction was. Hugh Henry Brack- 


*Letter of William Bingham to John Montgomery, London, August 10, 
1783, Himes Papers, Dickinson College. Cf. Butterfield, R., article, Journal 
of the History of Medicine, Winter 1947-48 (N. Y. 1948). 
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enridge, born in Scotland in 1748, graduate of Princeton, 1774, 
chaplain in the American Revolution, 1777, sometime schoolmaster, 
editor, and judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, lived in 
Carlisle from 1801 until his death in 1816.2 While at Carlisle he 
published, in 1804-05, the final two volumes of his satire, Modern 
Chivalry. This novel, satirizing the manners and morals of the 
frontier, is a mine of information on popular attitudes toward such 
matters as the Whiskey Rebellion, the French Revolution, local 
politics, education and the law. 

In the early part of the added matter published at Carlisle, the 
town in which the principal character lives is strikingly like the 
one in which the author resided. It is a small community with a 
college, newspaper, tavern and coffeehouse.* Although there seems 
little doubt, whether he was talking about Carlisle is not so im- 
portant as what he has to say about the attitude of the people to- 
ward higher education. This attitude he presents very vividly with 
the following incident: 


The doctrine of abating nuisances had been much in 
conversation lately. It came so far that an incendiary 
proposed to abate, or burn down, the college—A town 
meeting had been held on the occasion and whether from 
a wish to see a bon-fire; or from the hatred of the igno- 
rant to all that places the informed above them, the propo- 
sition, however unreasonable, had its advocates. It had 
been actually carried and a person was on his way with 
a brand lighted to set fire to the building—The principal 
and professors had harangued in vain. It was threatened 
that if they did not stand out of the way they would be 
burned with the college.‘ 


This never happened in Carlisle, nor in the village in the novel, 
but the early history of Dickinson College was a grim struggle for 
survival. As Brackenridge later explained, “I will not say that 
people talk of burning colleges, but they do not talk much of 
building them up.”> Rush had been warned that the community 
was not ready for a college, that students would be hard to find, 


*? Thompson, W., Early Publications of Carlisle (Carlisle 1932), pp. 41 ff. 
Cf. Dictionary of ‘American Biography (New York 1946), pp. 544-45. 

* Brackenridge, H. H., Modern Chivalry, vol. III (Carlisle 1804-05). See 
vol. III, part 2, pp. 141- 42, 163. Cf. Thompson, op. cit., p. 41. 

* Brackenridge, op. cit., vol. III, part 2, book 1, pp. 48-50. 

"Loc. et, p. 163. 
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FRONTIER EXPERIMENT 3 


that funds would be difficult to raise, that what was needed was 
only an academy.* An examination of the problems of the college 
in the light of a study of the community will show to what extent 
and why these warnings were accurate. 

Carlisle had been incorporated by an act of the legislature a 
little over a year before Dickinson College received its charter." 
The village, hence, was emerging from the status of primitive 
frontier outpost. When it was founded, some thirty years before, 
it had been merely a collection of a few houses around a fort, a 
small cluster of white men in Indian country. The population was 
highly homogeneous, consisting in the first three decades of its 
existence, almost exclusively of Scotch-Irish families. By 1782, a 
few Germans had moved into the community, but of the 1500 souls 
in Carlisle in 1795, not more than a dozen or so were of this na- 
tionality.* In 1778, the earliest record of population, which ac- 
tually is a list of taxpayers although the unit of taxation was small 
enough to make the figures fairly significant, listed 233 persons 
and among the property were twenty-six Negro slaves.® The in- 
habitants, then, should not be pictured as wearers of the coonskin 
cap when they are referred to as frontiersmen. The term frontier, 
as used here, is meant to describe the political and social attitudes 
that the people of Carlisle appear to have had. Those were: a 
tendency to place individual freedom above the so-called national 
interest, as seen in their attitude toward the Whiskey Rebellion, 
their support of the French Revolution, their Jeffersonian politics, 
and, their lack of enthusiastic support of higher education. 

Carlisle was, as has been said, emerging from the earliest stage 
of frontier settlement by the time of the chartering of Dickinson 
College in 1783. It had become the county seat in 1751. A court- 
house was erected in 1765-66. Thus the town had very early at- 
tained some distinctions to set it off from other communities of 
its type. On August 10, 1785, appeared the first edition of a news- 
paper, The Carlisle Gazette and Western Repository of Knowl- 


® Nevin, Alfred, Men of Mark in Cumberland Valley Pennsylvania (Phila. 
1876), p. 110. Cf. Butterfield, loc. cit. 

* Day, Sherman, Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania (Phila. 
1843), p. 268. 

® Wing, Conway, A History of Cumberland County Pennsylvania (Phila. 
1879), pp. 234-5. Cf. Pennsylvania Archives, 3rd Series, Egle, ed. (1897), 
vol. XX. 
® Pennsylvania Archives, 3rd Series, vol. XX. 
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edge. Its publisher was George Kline whose activity as a printer 
gave him the distinction of being the chief disseminator of cul- 
ture for the area. He was a staunch Jeffersonian.*° Kline and 
Archibald Loudon, who after 1790 ran a book store, bindery and 
printing office, turned out nearly one hundred imprints of various 
kinds. 

The most ambitious literary activity of the period was the for- 
mation of a library company in March 1797. The committee that 
drew up the rules for the library consisted of such local leaders 
as Dr. James Armstrong, President Nisbet of Dickinson College 
and Dr. Davidson of its faculty. Besides some quaint rules, such 
as the one which cautioned: “the members will be careful not to 
hold the books too near the fire nor permit children to have 
them,’ the library company was notable for its collection. Later 
in the spring of 1797, appeared a “catalogue” of proposed books 
and books being purchased that was full of modern works; that 
is, of the writings of Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Washington, Montesquieu, Adam Smith and others. 

That the founders planned the library to have wide influence 
in the surrounding countryside is shown by another rule: “mem- 
bers living within five miles of Carlisle shall return folio and 
quarto volumes within four weeks, and octavos and smaller books 
within two weeks. Those living more than five miles from town 
shall have double this time to return their books.”? The company 
barely lasted nine years, however, and its disappearance from 
lack of interest is evidence that the town was not in the stage of 
development that some of its leading citizens thought it was. 

Life was still closer to the pursuit of savage enemies than the 
pursuit of information from Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. That 
this was so may be illustrated by the number of executions and 
public whippings Carlisle witnessed. In the nine years from 1779 
to 1787 eleven men and two women were hanged, three having 
been found guilty of murder, three of robbery, two of burglary, 
two of counterfeiting, one of rape and one “of an unmentionable 
crime.”** There had been one hurdred and fifty-three whippings, 

* Thompson, Carlisle Publications, p. 2. 

4 Ibid, p. 21. 

* Ibid., p. 20. 

% Biddle, E. W., in Carlisle Old and New, Carlisle Civic Club ed. (Car- 


lisle 1907), p. 22. I have been unable to find out the nature of the “unmen- 
tionable crime.” 
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averaging twenty lashes, from about 1751 to 1785 when the prac- 
tice was abandoned. Considering that the population of Carlisle 
was under 1500 and the population of Cumberland County was 
less than 18,000 in that period these statistics would seem to reveal 
a rather high incidence of crime.** In November 1785, a horse 
thief was found guilty and sentenced as follows: 


Judgement: that the prisoner, Daniel Clayton, be taken 
from hence to the jail and from thence on Wednesday 
next, the 30th of November, between the hours of 8 and 
10 o’clock a.m., be taken to the common whipping post, 
that he stand in the pillory one hour, have both his ears 
cut off and nailed to the pillory, and then and there re- 
ceive thirty-nine lashes on his back well laid on, restore 
the horse stolen to the owner, if not already done, or the 
value thereof, pay a like value to the President of the 
State for support of the Government, pay costs of prose- 
cution and stand committed until the whole be complied 
with,® 


One poor creature had merely been hanged for “‘an unmentionable 
crime.” 

Harsh punishment was, of course, common in America of this 
period. But there is other evidence of rough and ready living be- 
sides the number of severe punishments. “On Saturday morning 
last,” Kline’s Gazette reported June 27, 1793, “a duel was fought 
near this place by Messrs. John Duncan and James Lamberton, 
when the former unhappily received a ball in his head which in- 
stantly deprived him of life. By this melancholy accident his wife 
has lost an affectionate husband, his five children a tender parent, 
and society one of its most valuable citizens.”** The victim of this 
duel was the son of Judge Thomas Duncan of the state supreme 
court. His second was James Blaine, son of Ephraim Blaine at 
whose home George Washington was entertained when he visited 
Carlisle in 1794 on his way to quell the Whiskey Rebellion. His 
conqueror later became a general of the militia in the War of 1812. 
It can be seen, therefore, that the participants of this duel were 
from the same level of society as the founders of the library 
company. 

“Day, ibid., p. 262. 
* Biddle, loc. cit. 


% Kline’s Gasette, June 27, 1793, quoted in Thompson, Carlisle Publica- 
tions, p. 7. 
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Duelling was not the only violence known to Carlisle in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. The year before the duel de- 
scribed above, Dr. Nisbet wrote, 


A spirit of madness and riot seems to have taken pos- 
session of this place lately. The soldiers here have been 
several times fighting with Negros, and almost everyday 
with one another. Sundry people have been wounded; 
one Bovard, an Irish reedmaker has this day almost mur- 
dered a woman who lived with him as his housekeeper. 
Yesterday, a drunken Nailer sallied out with an ax and 
hammer to knock down everybody he could meet with. 
He wounded sundry persons among whom were two stu- 
dents and he is now in Gaol. But he will soon get out 
again as evildoers here have no punishment to dread.** 


One wonders what punishment the sturdy Presbyterian divine had 
in mind when the number and kind of punishments meted out are 
recalled. 

Into this community Charles Nisbet had come in 1784 to take 
office as principal (the title ihen given the president) of the new 
college. He had been selected because of his reputation as a scholar 
and because he was considered politically safe.** As the years 
passed, this last qualification became a liability to him and to the 
school. Rush’s conservatism of 1783 faded before his abundant 
enthusiasms for numerous social experiments. He and his college 
president had many quarrels. Even more important, Nisbet’s views 
clashed more and more sharply with those of the majority of his 
fellow townsmen. As will be seen, he differed from them on every 
public issue, and he was not afraid to express himself. This fre- 
quent angry disappruval expiains why he thought “evil doers have 
no punishment to fear.” He was convinced that the political views 
and activities of the townsmen were evil. The people of Carlisle 
thought and acted as though men were equal—an idea abhorrent 
to the reverend doctor. 

When the new principal arrived he was given a public reception 
and conveyed to quarters in the “public works” or barracks, that 


” Nisbet, Charles, letter, June 9, 1792, Himes Collection, Dickinson College 
Library. The letters used here are all from the Dickinson College Library 
Collections and therefore further citations will merely note the author and 


date. 
8 Butterfield, loc. cit. 
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had been erected during the Revolutionary War. On June 5, 1785, 
he was inaugurated principal of Dickinson College. The new prin- 
cipal was immediately beset with problems that proved, in the 
main, unsolvable. First, there was the lack of funds; next, was the 
problem of acquiring enough students and keeping them at work 
once acquired; then there was the fact that the college building 
was “a small and shabby one fronting on a dirty alley ;”?® and 
finally, there were innumerable quarrels between faculty and trus- 
tees over these and other matters. A study of these problems re- 
veals two things; if there had been a “spirit to build colleges up” 
in Carlisle many of them would have been overcome; and, had 
Nisbet been a different sort of man that spirit might have arisen. 

The basic financial problem was that the college had no money. 
There were the lands which John Dickinson, in whose honor the 
college was named, had turned over to it; and there was some 
assistance from the legislature. The trustees also relied upon 
various subscription drives. A sum of £2,839, 12s., 6d., was raised 
by the time of the second meeting of the board, April 6, 1784.?° 
But subsequent drives failed to live up to expectations. When it 
is remembered that one of the drives was an attempt by John 
Montgomery, a Carlisle trustee, to have his friend William Bing- 
ham try to raise money in England two years after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, the expectations of the trustees seem to have 
been a little high. Bingham reported in a letter dated December 
29, 1783, that although, “I inform them—of the beneficial effects 
that would result to humanity from planting the seeds of knowl- 
edge in that western country, at present so remote from all access 
to the improvement of the human mind,” his efforts met with no 
success.” He rightly commented on the failure of his mission 
“whilst the effects of the American war were so visible in the 
marks of public and private distress ;”’ and he said later in the 
same letter that “all solicitation for the support of American es- 
tablishments would be ineffectual.” 

This was not the only scheme the trustees had in mind, however, 
and it is the attempts to raise money in the community and sur- 
rounding area that are of most interest to this discussion. Abraham 
Blumer, presiding over the assembly of the German Reformed 

* Taney, R. B., quoted in Biddle, Old College Lot, p. 8. 


*® Wing, loc. cit., p. 104. 
“ Bingham, William, letter, Dec. 29, 1793. 
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Church meeting at Reading in April 1785, lauded the “undertak- 
ing of founding a nursery of learning and religion.” To the re- 
quest for financial support, he replied, “we make no doubt that 
as many of us and of them under our care as have occasion will 
encourage it by sending their sons thither.”?? 

Dr. Nisbet, like many a modern college president, went on trips 
around the state trying to raise money.** He had this to say about 
his reception on such business trips: “When it [Dickinson Col- 
lege] sought subscriptions from individuals it was met with the 
charge of sectarianism, when it solicited donations from the state, 
it was accused of political heresies and exposed to investigating 
committees.” 

The replies Nisbet reported receiving from those who were 
asked to contribute, take on added significance when the arguments 
that were advanced in support of the college at the time of Brack- 
enridge’s supposed arson are examined. The best that could be 
said for not burning the college was none too good. The “Cap- 
tain,” Brackenridge’s principal character, took it upon himself to 
prevent this terrible deed from being done. But he had to be care- 
ful in what he said. 


“Gentlemen,” said he, “it is not for the college I speak, 
it is for yourselves. Your object is to put down learning 
and do you not know that it is put down already.—the 
Methodists are the best preachers. Take a horse jockey 
and in two weeks from the jump, he is in the pulpit— 
why burn the college? The building will serve useful 
purposes when the professors are driven out of it— 

“T do not know,” said a sedate man among the crowd, 
“whether after all a little learning may not be in some 
cases useful——I mean to say, that a young man before 
he comes to years of discretion may as well be employed 
in learning to make marks on paper as playing at nine- 

‘ men’s-morrice, and it does him no more harm to try to 
read Greek, than to trace partridge tracks. The mind 
must be employed in something to keep it out of harm’s 
way, and seclusion in a seminary is useful if for nothing 
else at least it keeps young people within doors—And 
tho’ a great part of learning is but the knowledge of 
hooks and crooks, yet the exercise of the mind renders 


“Blumer, Abraham, letter to trustees of Dickinson College, April 28, 1785. 
* Dickinson trustees, memorandum, undated. 
* Nisbet, letter, quoted in Nevins, ibid., p. 42. 
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them more expert in thinking and tho’ Latin is of no 
more use to raise the devil these days than English, yet 
it is a gentle exercise to learn it and makes the boys grow 
faster.”** 


A statement of Nisbet corroborates this. In 1792 he commented 
sharply to his friend William Young, a Philadelphia Bookseller, 
“T know of no body here who buys any books except Mr. Tate. 
You know we are all so wise here already, that we do not need 
any instruction.”*¢ 

This was evidently the state of mind of the people of Carlisle, 
for on Nisbet’s journeys and in his local attempts he was able to 
raise practically no money. In 1791, and again in 1798, the legis- 
lature had to come to the aid of the struggling college by grants 
of £1500 and £3000, respectively. “Planting the seeds of knowl- 
edge” among the frontier farmers was evidently viewed by them 
as an investment in a losing crop. 

In lieu of financial support, it will be recalled, the German Re- 
formed congregation had promised students. But an examination 
of the college class lists in the first sixteen years of its existence 
fails to reveal that they lived up to this less exacting promise. Judg- 
ing by the names, the predominant racial component of the student 
body was Scotch-Irish.2* This, of course, is not surprising when 
it is remembered that the college was Presbyterian and that the 
Pennsylvania frontier as a whole, not only Carlisle, was predomi- 
nantly of that national group. 

An examination of these class lists reveals other interesting 
information besides the homogeneity of the student body. The 
majority of the students entered the ministry. Since it was a 
Presbyterian school, this was natural, for the Presbyterians were 
insistent on college educations for their clergy. Hence the remark 
in Brackenridge concerning the evangelical Methodists. Finally, 
this vocational pattern, training students for the ministry, was 
common to all the colonial colleges. 

There were nine graduates in the first graduating class, the 
class of 1787; there were thirteen of the class of 1788; nine of 
the class of 1789; twelve of the class of 1790; thirty-three of the 


* Brackenridge, loc. cit. 
* Nisbet, letter, June 9, 1792. 
™ Reed, G. L. Alumni Record of Dickinson College (Carlisle, 1905). 
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class of 1792; thirteen of the class of 1794; thirteen of the class 
of 1795; nine of the class of 1797; twenty-four of the class of 
1798; eight of the class of 1799; and five of the class of 1800. 
There were no graduations in the years not mentioned. One of 
the most striking things about these early classes is the unex- 
pectedly advanced age of the graduates. The youngest graduate of 
the class of 1787 was nineteen, for example, but the oldest was 
thirty. Of the 148 graduates of these classes, only twenty-two 
were under twenty years of age, while eight were over twenty- 
five. A comparison with Harvard in its comparable early period, 
as presented by Samuel Eliot Morrison, reveals just how high the 
average age of the Dickinson graduate was.** The oldest Dickinson 
graduate was William Stewart of the class of 1795, who was born 
in Ireland in 1759, and hence was forty-six when he received his 
degree and when he entered the ministry. 

The above figures are not complete. Vital statistics for about 
one-fourth of the students are missing and in some classes many 
members were not graduated. On the basis of existing material, 
however, one conclusion might be ventured. That is, the college 
evidently fulfilled one type of frontier need, namely, the oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement. Only thirty of the students of the 
college in this period were from Carlisle or nearby, however. The 
principal area from which students seem to have been drawn ap- 
pears to have been the South and Southwest. When it is remem- 
bered that Carlisle was located in the Cumberland Valley, one of 
the highways to the early Southwest, it is clearer why students 
came from those areas. From the standpoint of enrollment, then, 
Dickinson did not receive much support from the community, yet 
the location of Carlisle was an important factor. 

A more attractive college building and some sort of accommo- 
dation for the students would have helped to increase the enroll- 
ment and prestige of the school, Nisbet believed. In this, after 
about fifteen years, his hopes were realized. During those first 
years, however, college classes met in the grammar school. No- 
where does the original college building receive a flattering de- 
scription. It was located on lot 219 of the original plan of the town, 
extending from Pomfret Street to Liberty Alley, and was situ- 


Yalan S. E., Harvard in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge 1936), 
p. 76 
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FRONTIER EXPERIMENT 11 
ated some sixty feet west of Bedford Street.*® The original deed 
to the property is dated 1773, but the exact date of the erection of 
the school building is not precisely known. It is known, however, 
that an addition to the original building was built in 1785. 

During the period in which it was used by the college, the 
grammar school was taught on the first floor and the college classes 
met on the second. There were only four rooms, two upstairs and 
two down.*° It was evidently not the pleasant place that a college 
advertisement in the Philadelphia papers in 1786 made it appear.** 
John Penn, who came to Carlisle in April 1788, described it as 
a “small patched-up building of about 60 by 15 feet.”*? Nisbet 
went further in expressing his disapproval. He said in a letter to 
the trustees, written November 13, 1786, “the mean appearance, 
the small dimensions and dirty entries of the building prepared 
for the accommodation of students must create a considerable 
prejudice against the college in the eyes of the public who are 
commonly led by appearances. For proof of this the trustees may 
ask every stranger who passes through this place and enquires for 
the college.”** As time went by, his words grew sharper: “The 
managers of all the seminaries in the world, except this one,” he 
said in a letter to the trustees dated October 31, 1791, “have al- 
ways taken care to provide some convenient building—which 
might attract the notice and attention of students; whereas, the 
very mean appearance of that hovel in this town wherein classes 
are taught at present and its situation in a deep pit of thick clay, 
naturally suggest the most disagreeable ideas.’’** 

Not only was the building undesirable for classroom uses, but 
it provided no accommodations for the students, and as the presi- 
dent complained, “there are very few convenient lodgings to which 
they can have access.”*> The faculty and local trustees took in some 
of the boys, for there were not adequate public houses in which 
they might lodge. Nisbet was very worried, in any case, about the 
moral problems involved in students living there. 

Prodded by these and similar remarks the trustees did consider 


™® Biddle, E. M., Old College Lot, p. 3. 
*Tbtd., De 7 

"Loe. cit. 

® Tbid., p. 8. 

% Nisbet, letter, November 13, 1786. 
* Nisbet, letter, October 31, 1791. 

* Eoc: tt. 












12 PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
an idea suggested by John Dickinson and warmly supported by 
Nisbet in several letters, namely, that the college purchase from 
the government the “public works,” in which Nisbet himself had 
been temporarily deposited. Dickinson once, and Rush another 
time, attempted to get the national congress to sell, but the plan 
failed both times.** However, money was the principal obstacle, 
and when aided by the state legislature in 1798, the trustees finally 
were able to purchase a tract of land from the “out-lots.” There 
followed fairly soon, the first successful subscription campaign 
and work was begun on a “suitable building.” It seems safe to 
conclude that Nisbet was correct, and had there been a building 
to “attract the notice and attention of students” the drawing 
power of the college would have been greater; but money was 
hard to obtain from a community not overly enthusiastic about 
its college. 

Not only was it difficult to draw many students to the little 
“patched-up” college, but it was difficult to keep them and to 
make them do any work. The reasons for this were partly finan- 
cial, again, but also might be attributed to the desire of the fron- 
tier lads to get their book-learning fast. These matters were not 
easily settled because the faculty could be overruled by the trus- 
tees on all matters of discipline. 

The college did not have sufficient funds to make it independent 
of tuition fees. The students were aware of this. As one critical 
analysis of the situation puts it, “when students know the faculty 
depends on them for daily bread and that their withdrawal or ex- 
pulsion will close the doors of the institution, they have a firm 
conviction that they are masters of the situation.’’*’ 

This situation persisted long after the period reviewed here, 
and was made worse because the students could appeal over the 
faculty, directly to the trustees. As late as 1829, President Neill 
complained about this to the trustees. Alexander McClelland had 
to defend himself before the board because he made a mild sug- 
gestion that one of the students had plagiarized an English theme. 
Neill wrote, “When a student is presented for dismission or ex- 
pulsion do the Board claim the right of pardoning him in toto, thus 
taking all discipline in the case out of the hands of the faculty.”** 

* Nevin, op. cit., p. 110. 


* Neill, letter, ae 13, 1829. 
* Neill, letter, November 13, 1829, 
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FRONTIER EXPERIMENT 13 


A more serious complaint was that the trustees, under pressure 
of the financial problem, were willing to ignore academic standards. 
Nisbet wrote his friend, William Young, in 1792: 


We sent out so many students at our late commence- 
ment that we are much at a loss for recruits. Our trustees 
gave a great many degrees by mandamus, to whom they 
chose, but concealed this circumstance in the account they 


gave the papers to throw the infamy of the thing on the 
masters.*® 


About 1798 they went still further and decided to grant A.B. 
degrees for one year’s work. This infuriated the president, but 
pleased the students and actually made the financial problem 
worse. “Their act for annual commencements which restricted 
the time of study to one year, had taken away 2/3 of the tuition 
money and reduced the reputation of the seminary more than 3/4,” 
Nisbet wrote.*® Although a three year course was restored after 
1800, the damage had been done. No one wanted to wait that 
long to get a degree. “With regard to the few we have at present,” 
the president wrote to the trustees in 1802, “all that entered since 
1798 expected to finish their studies in a year, . . . each class that 
entered since 1798 thought that they had a right to be as ignorant 
and to pay as little for their learning as their predecessors.”** 

Nisbet had other worries with the trustees besides these matters 
of academic standards. He never received the salary that had 
been promised him. The bickerings over this matter were long 
and complicated. He threatened several times to institute law 
suits for his arrears. And once he complained bitterly that “they 
[the trustees] have . . . ordered an application to the legislature 
for altering their charter, no doubt, to enlarge their own powers 
and to take away those of the masters. The cup of slavery is a 
bitter one but I must drink it. They never deign to talk with me 
of business. How miserable to be the subject of the meanest of 
men.” 4? 

The life of Dickinson’s first president was not a happy one. Be- 
sides financial worries, the responsibility of teaching the hardy 


® Nisbet, letter, June 7, 1792. 

“ Nisbet, letter, November 8, 1803. 
“ Nisbet, letter, October 18, 1802. 
“Nisbet, letter, June 9, 1792. 
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sons of the American frontier, who were mainly interested in 
quick degrees, was onerous for the Scottish minister, accus- 
tomed as he was to old world respect for learning. Even more 
difficult was living in a community where “the people expect to 
get good by their ministers tho’ they seldom pay them or hear 
them,” and where radical ideas were prevalent.** 

An examination of some of the political history of the early 
years of Dickinson’s existence and Nisbet’s tenure as president 
of the institution will reveal sharply the cleavage between college 
and community. In the year in which the college graduated its 
first class, the convention in Philadelphia finished its work on a 
new instrument of government. The Constitution of the United 
States was not well received along the frontier. The people of that 
area were especially jealous of local rights and fearful of strong 
central government. They were worried, also, because the original 
draft of the constitution contained no bill of individual rights. 

On December 26, 1787, a public meeting was called in Carlisle 
to express agreement with Pennsylvania’s ratification. A cannon 
was placed in the public square, which was to be fired off for each 
of the ratifying states. The foes of the Constitution broke up the 
meeting. The cannon was spiked. Instead of the planned celebra- 
tion, the figure of Thomas McKean, chief justice of the state 
supreme court and ardent supporter of the Constitution, was 
burned in effigy. The issue had been clearly drawn and succeed- 
ing events, the French Revolution, the Whiskey Rebellion, the 
election of Jefferson, were to widen the gulf between the demo- 
cratic frontier and the friends of a strong national government 
who cared less for freedom than for what they considered to be 
law and order. 

Nisbet was on the side of law and order. The rights of man, 
the idea of equality, offended his religious and political beliefs 
alike. This he made very plain to his students of the history of 
philosophy. “The French,” he said in one of his lectures, “have 
done all in their power to make all things appear equal . . . to re- 
lease the vicious from all fear of punishment,” and, he continued, 
“it would be easy to show that modern fashionable philosophy [by 
which he meant the ideas of Paine, Jefferson, and the French 
Revolutionaries] is entirely composed of the drops and dregs of 


“ Nisbet, letter, January 8, 1790. 
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those of the ancients.”** Some of the students, Taney noted in 
his memoirs, although they were required to reproduce the exact 
words of the lecturer in their notebooks, refused to take this sort 
of thing down. The student from whose notebook the above is 
quoted wrote at the top of the page, “lecture 62, and last, I hope.” 

Doctor Nisbet’s ideas began to make life in Carlisle uncom- 
fortable and even physically dangerous for him during the period 
after the levying of the excise tax on whiskey in 1791. In the years 
that immediately followed the adoption of Hamilton’s tax, the 
people of Carlisle sympathized strongly with the Whiskey Re- 
bellion which the tax incited in western Pennsylvania. They 
sympathized also with the French Revolutionary armies. Nisbet 
was violently opposed to both movements. As he did not keep his 
ideas to himself either in teaching or in preaching at the First 
Presbyterian Church, there is little wonder he was forced to write 
that although he was “in very much anxiety for the peace of 
this poor country . . . I believe that my neighbors reckon me as 
an enemy to it.’’* 

The fall of 1794 was a period of disorderly expression of sym- 
pathy for the Whiskey boys. In July of that year Nisbet had 
commented : 


The majesty of the sovereign people have arisen in a 
mass within the counties of Washington, Allegheny, 
Westmoreland and Bedford, and being animated with 
the purest principles of Liberty lately imported from 
France by the Democratic Society they have resolved to 
resist Congress and the excise act and destroy all its 
abettors by fire, rapine, and massacre and other consti- 
tutional methods common in republics having begun their 
campaign with burning the house, barn and fences of 
General Neville since which time they have prevented the 
publication of the Pittsburgh Gazette in order to show 
their zeal for the liberty of the press and the Revolu- 
tionary Convention next appointed a committee of pub- 
lic safety for robbing the post at Greensburgh which 
was executed immediately.** 


The Whiskey Rebellion had begun. 


“ Nisbet, lecture 62 in Student Notebook, 1795, Dickinson College Library. 
* Nisbet, letter, March 15, 1794, 
“ Nisbet, letter, July 29, 1794. 
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On September 8, a liberty pole was erected in the Carlisle 
square proclaiming “no excise.” Colonel Blaine, one of the town’s 
first citizens, was attacked by the adherents of the rebellion and 
was pursued for two miles out of town. The Sunday preceding 
the erection of the liberty pole, Nisbet had preached a sermon 
urging support of the Federal government. This infuriated the 
Whiskey sympathizers. A group of them determined to assault 
his house, but finally refrained “only from a regard to an invalid 
member of his family.”** Perhaps they might not have been 
so considerate had they seen the description of their cause quoted 
above. 

The next month George Washington passed through the town 
on his way to suppress the rebellion. Nisbet’s sermon on this occa- 
sion, which Washington noted in his diary, was better received. 
The reception given Washington as he rode into town to review 
his troops was interesting. A newspaper account in the Phila- 
delphia Gazette and Daily Advertiser for October 7, 1794, re- 
ported: “the crowds were assembled in the streets, but their 
admiration was silent.”** One might speculate that the silent 
admiration was caused by awe, but one might also recall the events 
of the previous month. Nisbet, by the way, felt that the whole 
affair was “something ridiculous.” Washington’s neutral attitude 
toward France irked him. And “that our government which has 
given so unequivocal and so public an approbation to the cause of 
the French Revolutionists should be obliged by the law of self- 
preservation to take arms against their fellow-citizens for acting 
on those very principles which they have so often approved” 
seemed to him a kind of poetic justice. He hoped that it “might 
teach . . . that the custom of flattering the people as sovereign 
is a natural cause of sedition and .insurrections.’’*® 

That the Washington administration had countenanced the 
French Revolution even for a moment may have bothered Nisbet, 
but the community in which he lived and struggled to keep alive 
his infant college, felt quite differently. On May 22, 1793, a 
news item appeared in Kline’s Gazette stating that interested 
citizens should meet at the home of James Pollock to send an 


“ Wing, op. cit., p. 110. 
“Flower, Lenore E., Visit of President George Washington to Carlisle 
1794. Hamilton Library Papers, 1933. 
“Nisbet, letter, October 14, 1794. 
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address to Citizen Genet, minister from the French Republic." 
About a week later another item appeared in the paper. 


Yesterday evening a subscription was opened in this 
borough for the benevolent purpose of aiding the dis- 
tressed friends of freedom in the Republic of France. 
In the course of a few hours upwards of 80 barrels of 
flour were subscribed. Tis hoped this measure will 
meet the approbation of every good citizen and that 
similar exertions will be made in every part of the state 
to afford relief to a people whose blood and treasure have 
been liberally expended in the establishment of the inde- 
pendence of this country.** 


This measure did not meet the approbation of Dr. Nisbet who 
wrote in June, “a subscription is going on here for the support 
of the French and the people are eager to contribute in order 
to show their contempt for the President’s proclamation.”®? 

Throughout the summer the flour subscription continued. The 
Gazette gave some eight additional items concerning it. One re- 
veals that the idea was receiving support in the surrounding coun- 
tryside. At a meeting held during the summer at Silver Springs 
Meeting House, it was resolved unanimously “that we will con- 
cur with the inhabitants of this county in procuring and raising 
money and wheat toward the relief of the said citizens of France.”** 
Kline’s busy press turned out a number of broadsides in this period 
supporting the drive. 

The inhabitants of Carlisle also engaged in less practical but 
even more enthusiastic demonstrations of their feeling. December 
26, 1792, the following item appeared in the paper: 


On Thursday last the bells rung in this town with short 
intervals from 3 o’clock until 9 in the evening. At night 
the courthouse was elegantly illuminated. Two beautiful 
transparencies were displayed from the upper windows 
of the courthouse with the following inscriptions in large 
letters which could be seen at a great distance—the one 
to the east significant to the event then celebrated [evi- 
dently the declaration of the French Republic September 


© Kline’s Gazette, May 22, 1793, quoted in Thompson, op. cit., p. 17. 
"Loc. cit. 

"2 Nisbet, letter, June 1793. 

= Kline’s Gazette, August 23, 1793, quoted in Thompson, of. cit., p. 18. 
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22, 1792, news of which had reached this country only a 
short time before this celebration took place] being in 
that quarter—Let Man Be Free. The other was to the 
south intimating that despotism prevails most in that un- 
fortunate hemisphere—Tyranny Is About To Cease. 
Bonfires accompanied the illuminations and the evening 
was passed by the citizens in convivial meetings ex- 
pressive of their satisfaction.™ 


There is little wonder, then, that Nisbet became convinced that 
the terrible heresies of liberty and equality had been firmly planted 
in the town of Carlisle. The townspeople generally, as has 
been seen in the description of their reaction to the Whiskey 
Rebellion, were equally convinced that Nisbet was not their kind 
of man. It is interesting to speculate upon the fact that when the 
mob was dissuaded from burning the college in Brackenridge’s 
story, it next thought of burning the church. “‘It is not our 
intention to abolish Christianity,’ said one of the mob, . . .‘but to 
put down the preacher at this place, who is not an American 
Republican.’ ”®> Nisbet certainly was not. He was a Scotchman 
with strong anti-democratic leanings. 

The local political ideas show a marked coloring of Jeffer- 
sonian hue. This can be seen in the support given Jeffersonian 
candidates, and in the kind of candidates who ran for office. 
Brackenridge may not have been describing actual incidents, but 
his story of the politician hard pressed to explain the fact that 
he was seen carrying two books certainly could have occurred in 
Carlisle. Nisbet gives an account of an actual election in which 
appeared the new kind of candidate for “public honors,” as elec- 
tive offices were called by the minority accustomed to holding 
them in the eighteenth century. 


' This is our election day [he wrote in 1794] in which 
all free citizens of the several sections of the munici- 
pality are to exercise the inestimable right and privilege 
of electing each a four-thousandth part of a delegate in 
Congress. . . . A shoemaker, who is our sheriff, is the 
candidate for Congress set up by the Sovereign People 
on the merit of having conducted their mobs and delib- 
erations and liberty pole meetings with consummate 


™ Kline’s Gazette, December 26, 1792, quoted in Thompson, op. cit., p. 17. 
® Brackenridge, of. cit., vol. III, part 2, book 1, p. 51. 
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judgement and exemplary decency. . . . It may be ex- 
pected that he will know what laws are suitable to his 
constituents as he has often taken the measure of their 
feet for many years past.*® 


Nisbet may not have liked these things but they are evidence 
of one of the great facts of American history. The events in 
France and the activities of Jefferson’s political lieutenants 
brought about a revolution among the American masses, especially 
along the frontier. Americans, like their English forebears, had 
been accustomed to acting with some degree of political freedom, 
but always with proper deference to their betters: clergymen, 
lawyers, and other educated or wealthy members of society. In 
the closing years of the eighteenth century they became aware, 
however, that they really had political power. They naturally grew 
impatient with the old order and its representatives. The candidate 
who was accused of being seen with two books and who boasted, 
“T am an illiterate man, God be praised, and free from the sin 
of learning,’ may well have been real—may have been, in fact, 
the shoemaker of Nisbet’s letter. 

These eventful years of our history were years of struggle for 
the young college in Carlisle. By 1803 some progress was being 
made: a college building had been successfully subscribed for 
and even a heart-breaking fire could not prevent its ultimate com- 
pletion in 1804. The difficulties of the earlier years can be 
ascribed to two causes. The frontier community in which the 
college was located did not take enthusiastically to higher educa- 
tion. Despite his devoted efforts to maintain academic standards 
and recruit new students, Charles Nisbet was not a leader whom 
the people of Carlisle could easily follow. A man who could de- 
clare “how long a just and holy God may permit the world to be 
desolated by the fire of liberty and equality,”®’ could hardly expect 
to raise money from the still-keepers of the Cumberland Valley 
in 1794 nor keep their sons attentively at work copying his lectures. 


* Nisbet, letter, October 14, 1794. 
5" Nisbet, letter, December 1795. 











THE BIENNIAL HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
AND MUSEUM COMMISSION 


By S. K. STEvENs 


T ONE of the last meetings over which he presided as chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion in 1946, the present governor of the commonwealth, James H. 
Duff, leaned back in his chair and talked at some length about 
some of the things which he felt should be done for the betterment 
of Pennsylvania history. As usual, his remarks were to the point 
and at the same time far reaching in their conception of the need. 
One of the matters upon which he placed especial emphasis was 
the desirability of bringing together in Harrisburg under Com- 
mission sponsorship the scattered sources for the writing of the 
state’s history. Another was the need to use this material in 
the preparation of historical monographs and bulletins for the 
benefit of the people. 

Taking these remarks very seriously, the Commission, follow- 
ing the election of Mr. Duff as governor, requested in its regular 
biennial budget for 1947-49 a special fund of $50,000 to be used 
exclusively for a “special historical research program.” Thanks 
very largely to the interest of the governor, this request survived 
the hazards which confront any state governmental agency’s 
budget in the Governor’s Budget Office and came through the 
Assembly unscathed. The significance of this sum may be appre- 
ciated better if it is kept in mind that the highly publicized grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation for regional and local historical 
study made in several states are usually for amounts of about 
fifty thousand, spread over a five-year-period. Our fund had to 
be expended within two years. The special fund, therefore, posed 
some serious problems of administration, if it were to be utilized 
effectively within this two-year-period. Even though the fund was 
large, we could not afford to waste a penny of it on unworthy 
ventures. 
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It was decided in the beginning that there should be a judicious 
balance of expenditures between collection of materials and the 
sponsorship of writing and special research projects. It was not 
easy on short notice to fix upon the qualified personnel to under- 
take worth-while research and writing projects of genuine value 
as contributions to the historical literature of the state. Fortunately, 
we already had in mind certain projects and certain persons ful- 
filling the requirements. A complete revision of the old two-volume 
Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, compiled by the Frontier Forts 
Commission in accordance with an Act of Assembly in 1893, with 
a second edition in 1916, had long been demanded. Important new 
materials were available from both secondary and primary sources. 
The services of Dr. W. F. Dunaway were engaged to undertake 
this important task. 

Dr. Harold Dickson of the Department of Architecture at The 
Pennsylvania State College had indicated on various occasions his 
interest in working on a comprehensive history of art and archi- 
tecture in the state. This was another wide gap in the historical 
literature of the commonwealth, and it was decided to sponsor 
Dr. Dickson, to the extent of a semester and summer leave .of 
absence from teaching, to undertake the necessary research. 

The valuable study of the Pennsylvania iron industry in the 
eighteenth century completed by Dr. Arthur Bining of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania was published by the former Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission in 1937. Dr. Bining had started a similar 
study on the nineteenth century iron industry. He had not been 
able to complete this study due to lack of time for research, and 
the Commission decided to underwrite a year’s services for a 
competent researcher to aid Dr. Bining in completing this work. 

A survey of the major university and college departments of 
history of the nation as to research projects in the form of 
graduate studies in the Pennsylvania field was not too fruitful. A 
majority of the dissertations under way were of too limited scope 
to constitute major contributions. The same situation was found 
to prevail in regard to several projects in which faculty members 
of institutions were interested. From Columbia University there 
did come notice of a projected study by Mr. William Sullivan on 
the history of labor in Pennsylvania prior to 1840. This project 
was of such scope and nature as to promise an important and 
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major contribution, and is being subsidized to the extent of 
$1500. 

A small grant was made to Dr. Alfred P. James of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh to aid in the completion of his long-developed 
task of locating the lost Braddock papers. Small grants have been 
made for what might be termed secondary writing projects, in- 
cluding work on a biographical bulletin of Pennsylvania governors 
and United States senators and a survey on Pennsylvania’s literary 
tradition. 

All of the projects submitted or considered were reviewed with 
a committee of the Pennsylvania Historical Association appointed 
by President Fortenbaugh, with Dr. Roy F. Nichols as chairman. 
The judgment of the committee was of inestimable value in the 
adequate evaluation of the projects submitted for consideration. 
This points the way to further healthy co-operation between the 
Association and the Commission. 

The task of collecting source material was also difficult to 
organize on short notice. Here again certain basic principles were 
early established to guide the work. It was decided that consider- 
able emphasis should be placed upon the first-hand survey of cer- 
tain important out-of-state depositories of historical materials 
where large collections containing sources of value to the history 
of Pennsylvania were known to exist. Following surveys of the 
material by Donald H. Kent and myself, microfilm of desired 
material is being ordered in quantity. Photostating has been used to 
a much lesser extent, because it is more costly and less satisfactory 
for storage and use. This work is still going on and constitutes 
a very important phase of the program. 

Among the out-of-state institutions already surveyed are the 
New York Public Library, the New York Historical Society, 
the William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor, the Detroit Public 
Library, the Indiana Historical Society Library, the Chicago His- 
torical Society, the Newberry Library, the University of Chicago 
Library, the University of Michigan Library, the Public Archives 
of Canada at Ottawa, Laval University Archives at Quebec, 
Archives of the Province of Quebec, Montreal Municipal Li- 
brary, College of Sainte Marie in Montreal, and the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society. 

Visits to the Huntington Library and other Pacific Coast de- 
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positories were projected for 1949, as well as surveys of archival 
and library depositories in Virginia and the states of the old north- 
west, which were peopled so largely from and through Pennsyl- 
vania. Certain materials especially needed for specific projects 
have been secured from the Library of Congress. Other than pur- 
chasing the microfilm of the Amherst Papers no extended effort 
has been made as yet to survey the Library of Congress or the 
National Archives. 

It is impossible here to list even the major materials already 
acquired, but a few examples will suffice to show the nature and 
the value of this phase of the Commission program. From the 
Gage and the Josiah Harmar Papers at the Clements Library, we 
have microfilmed every document with any real bearing on the 
history of Pennsylvania. The combined collections provide an 
exhaustive store of sources on the history of Pennsylvania, and 
especially the frontier, from 1763 to 1793. No student of any 
phase of the history of that period can afford to ignore this store- 
house of several thousand manuscript items on file. 

Along with much other material, we have filmed the twelve 
boxes of Pennsylvania Miscellaneous Papers in the New York 
Public Library and are preparing a calendar of their contents. This 
amazing miscellany was previously almost unusable as its contents 
are indeed a miscellany ranging from the colonial era down to 
the post-Civil War era. Incidentally, this collection contained 
many of the originals of documents printed in the Colonial Records 
and Pennsylvania Archives, which later strayed from the state’s 
official files. I might say that we are locating in every depository 
large quantities of documentary material which originally must 
have formed a part of the official records of the province or state 
of Pennsylvania. Returning this material to Harrisburg is in it- 
self a major accomplishment and one of the utmost importance to 
the student of Pennsylvania history. 

A complete microfilm of all of the famous Draper Collection 
at the Wisconsin State Historical Society with any bearing upon 
Pennsylvania is now being received in the Commission library. 
Of especial importance in this collection are the twenty-four 
volumes of Frontier Wars Ms, the twenty-two volumes in the 
Joseph Brant Ms, five volumes on Border Forays, and sixteen 
volumes of Brady and Wetzel manuscripts. Not all of our interest 
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is in the frontier era, however, as we have filmed at Madison the 
extensive collection of transcripts from early Pennsylvania labor 
periodicals compiled by Dr. John R. Commons during his years 
of research in American labor history. 

Of particular interest and importance to Pennsylvania historians 
should be the survey of Canadian archival and manuscript de- 
positories made by Mr. Donald H. Kent. Here again it is im- 
possible to mention but a few “finds.” Of particular significance 
are the Claus Papers, the seven volumes of which contain informa- 
tion on Indian affairs in the Pittsburgh region during and after 
the Revolution, reports on the St. Clair and Wayne campaigns, 
and related activities of the era. In this collection are the papers 
of St. Clair captured by the Indians at the time of his defeat and 
carried to Canada. The Monckton Papers, part of the Northcliffe 
Collection, Public Archives of Canada, include seven volumes of 
letters of Brigadier General Robert Monckton, commander of 
British forces in Pennsylvania from 1760 to 1762. 

At Laval University in Quebec is an invaluable collection of 
material bearing upon western Pennsylvania history in the form 
of the official correspondence between Duquesne, Contrecoeur 
and Marin regarding the building of the French forts and French 
plans and policy for control of the Ohio. The portions of this 
material of key importance have been calendared. Negotiations 
for its filming or transcription are under way but have not met with 
success as yet. Much of the Canadian material located is being 
filmed for the Commission through special arrangement with the 
Canadian Library Association. 

In addition to seeking documentary material, we have been 
locating early maps which shed light upon the cartography of 
Pennsylvania from the earliest times. Virtually every depository 
visited has contributed to this project. A careful study and selec- 
tion of maps from the Library of Congress Map Division has been 
made. Altogether we now have on file in Harrisburg photostats of 
more than five hundred maps relating to Pennsylvania. The map 
collection program is in part connected with the plan to publish 
a carefully edited atlas of early maps of Pennsylvania. Of course, 
only a small portion of the maps can be included, but the entire 
collection constitutes a valuable addition to the growing volume 
of source material which we seek to make available in a central 
location for everyone interested in Pennsylvania history. 
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Much of the microfilm already gathered is of direct use in aid- 
ing specific writing projects such as the revision of Frontier Forts. 
Valuable additions have been made to the already sizable col- 
lection of Bouquet Papers and the new sources are of the utmost 
worth in the projected publication of an annotated edition of the 
Papers of Col. Henry Bouquet, on which the Commission staff 
is now working. The first volume will be ready for printing this 
biennium. 

The value of the historical materials already collected can hardly 
be appreciated from so brief'a summary which necessarily only 
touches the “high spots.” Our surveys revealed many small but 
important collections of letters and documents in out-of-state 
depositories which contain highly worth-while Pennsylvaniana. 
Pennsylvanians went West in large numbers and often their 
papers found their way into the historical collections of their 
adopted states. In such collections is often found information on 
activities in Pennsylvania prior to migration, or letters from 
friends and relatives back home which contain worth-while data 
on Pennsylvania affairs over a wide range. A sizable amount of 
this type of material is finding its way into our collections. 

Altogether, we have collected within the last year by film and 
photostat more than one hundred thousand pieces of manuscript 
material, exclusive of maps. This is in itself a sizable collection. 
When it is realized that a goodly portion of the material consists 
directly of documents which once were in Pennsylvania and have 
strayed all over the United States, it will be appreciated that we 
have recovered portions of the state’s own archives and returned 
them to Harrisburg. All of the material collected is now avail- 
able for use in a library set-up in the State Museum. We re- 
cently purchased the most modern type of Recordak microfilm 
reader. If demand makes it necessary, another may be purchased 
later. Within the near future we expect to issue a general guide 
to the Commission collections for the further benefit of those who 
may wish to use them. 

Attention also has been given to the task of conserving source 
materials within the state proper and to centering their collection 
in Harrisburg under Commission direction. We are also vitally 
concerned with the preservation and proper organization of the 
public records of the commonwealth and its political subdivisions 
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the counties. In general, Pennsylvania has been backward in 
preserving and utilizing its public records. These records are im- 
portant not only to the government itself but also to the historian 
and student of Pennsylvania history and affairs. We regard as 
of the utmost importance to historians the reorganization of the 
so-called State Archives in Harrisburg, which has been renamed 
the Division of Public Records. In the person of Mr. Henry 
Eddy, I am confident, we have brought to Pennsylvania one of 
the best-trained and most experienced public records adminis- 
trators in the country. He is the new head of this division. 

The question of preservation and use of our governmental 
records is intimately tied in with the problems which we face in 
preserving those historical materials which may be termed private 
records. Private records include the diaries and letters of indi- 
viduals, rare newspapers, and important collections of business 
and institutional records. Some of the oldest business concerns in 
America are located in Pennsylvania. The new interest in business 
history and in the preservation of business records demands that 
the state historical authority assume some responsibility for their 
location and preservation. Much of our early economic history 
cannot be written without them. The projected study of the early 
labor movement in Pennsylvania already has illustrated this situa- 
tion. There is a serious dearth of organized business records in 
this second most important industrial state in the country. 

The Commission is greatly concerned over preservation of early 
newspaper files, particularly the country weekly newspapers of 
the state. These newspapers are perhaps the most important single 
source available for community history and its relationship to the 
larger picture of state and national history. While valuable, the 
files of early newspapers in the state library and in the historical 
society depositories of the state are by no means complete. Many 
valued files have been taken out of the state in the past by institu- 
tions more aware of their great value to American history than 
we were in Pennsylvania. There are some thirty weekly news- 
papers and a similar number of daily papers in this state which 
are still being published after a hundred years. Many are being 
micro-filmed by their publishers and we hope to encourage more 
to film their files. So far as funds permit, we expect to add to 
our historical collections films of these newspapers. 
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We are especially concerned, however, with locating newspaper 
files in private hands, because these are often in danger of loss. 
We have found in Kansas a file of the early nineteenth century 
Western Telegraph, one of the earliest newspapers published west 
of the Alleghenies. I have been promised that the owner will per- 
mit us to film it. We have located other files which appear to 
be of great value. 

Another important source for historical material is the numer- 
ous family papers and records which are held by individuals, often 
without much idea of their importance and which are kept purely 
for sentimental reasons. Conditions of living today, and especially 
difficulties of housing, constitute a threat to continued private hold- 
ing of such material. For example, we located in Williamsport 
recenily the complete diary or journal of Capt. John Hays who 
accompanied Christian Post, Moravian missionary, on an at- 
tempted journey to the Ohio country in 1760 by way of northern 
Pennsylvania. It is truly a priceless item and not even friends 
of the owner who were fellow members of the county historical 
society were aware of its existence. I might add that I recently 
affiliated with the newly organized National Society of Autograph 
Collectors in order to become better acquainted with private hold- 
ers of manuscripts throughout the nation. We now have in process 
of photostating about fifty important letters of Pennsylvania 
signers of the Declaration of Independence held by a collector 
in Illinois. 

In carrying out this program one very serious difficulty has 
been encountered. There is a limit to the use of microfilm for 
reducing the bulk of either public or private records. There are 
many original records which cannot or should not be destroyed, 
even after filming as a protective measure. In most cases, large 
quantities of records must be serviced and organized before it is 
possible to film them. In short, there are large quantities of gov- 
ernmental and historical records which cannot be adequately pre- 
served or made useful to the cause of history unless they are 
housed in some suitable central location. Our historical societies 
and county court houses are no longer able to take care of the 
records of government and society. In all too many instances, even 
if they have space, they are not staffed with the personnel needed 
to care for records and make them available for use. 
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You will recall that our long campaign for a suitable building 
in Harrisburg to house the historical and public records of the 
state resulted in an allocation of funds for this purpose by Gov- 
ernor Edward Martin. The dire need for funds to improve the 
health and welfare institutions of the state resulted in the diversion 
of the sum appropriated for this building to the welfare program 
of Governor Duff. 

Our experience during the current L sum convinces us that 
the time has come when this Association and other historical and 
patriotic groups of the state should renew the drive for a history 
and records building capable of meeting the needs which exist 
in this great commonwealth for such a structure. Large sums 
have been appropriated in recent years for historical restoration, 
acquisition of historic buildings, and historical park development. 
Such measures are worth-while without a doubt, but the problem 
of saving for posterity the public and private governmental and 
historical records which are in many instances in imminent danger 
of destruction, or which are improperly stored and unavailable to 
those who wish to use them, is even more pressing. Building facili- 
ties to make possible the conservation and use of our priceless rec- 
ords are vital to the future of Pennsylvania history. Restorations 
and historical parks in some instances can wait, but time does not 
stand still in its ravages upon our historical and governmenial 
records. Once lost or destroyed, records and documents never can 
be restored or replaced. 

The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has 
recommended that the Governor revive the projected William 
Penn Memorial Building to house the archives, the museum, and 
the historical materials of the commonwealth. This project, how- 
ever, is a long range one. Those of us close to the problem of 
saving records and documents feel that the need is so urgent that 
a less pretentious structure, either new or reconstructed from some 
existing state building, might well receive very early consideration 
as an historical records depository. 

Since my topic calls for a complete review of our program, I 
wish to call attention to other continuing activities of the Historical 
Division of the Commission which we feel will contribute sub- 
stantially to Pennsylvania history. Mr. Norman B. Wilkinson has 
been working steadily on the revision and addition to Writings on 
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Pennsylvania History and we have allocated funds for publishing 
this supplementary bulletin this biennium. 

The Historical Division has continued the basic idea of the war 
history program in a plan to collect selected current historical 
materials to be used in preparing an annual historical review. 
Pennsylvania—1947, a summary report on the history of the state 
during 1947, is the first product of this program. The first experi- 
ment in an annual review, we feel it will be of great help to 
teachers, librarians, and others who need current information re- 
garding the state’s development. 

The Commission is continuing to publish outstanding manu- 
scripts on the history of the state which we feel are major contri- 
butions. Dr. Paul H. Giddens’ volume, Pennsylvania Petroleum, 
1750-1872, a source book on the petroleum story is our latest 
major publication. In press is Dr. Tinkcom’s dissertation, Penn- 
sylvania Politics, 1790-1802, which is another contribution to the 
political history of Pennsylvania. The Commission will be able 
to publish from funds available this biennium the work on the 
History of Agriculture in Pennsylvania to 1840, completed by 
Dr. Stevenson W. Fletcher, retired dean of the School of Agri- 
culture at The Pennsylvania State College. There has been com- 
pleted a manuscript for a bulletin containing brief but essential 
treatment of the lives of all the state’s governors and United States 
senators, mentioned previously, a badly needed reference work 
for school and library use. 

In connection with the historical marker program the Com- 
mission has issued a Guide to the Historical Markers Erected by 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. This 
should be useful to teachers in planning tours and in directing 
attention to many aspects of the state’s history. The current writ- 
ing and research program will produce manuscripts which it will 
cost perhaps $30,000 to print during the next biennium. Approxi- 
mately $20,000 will have been spent on publications by the Histor- 
ical Division by May 31, 1949. 

As to the immediate future, the Commission has asked for a 
continuation of the Special Historical Research Program during 
the 1949-1951 biennium. Additional worth-while research and 
writing projects can be financed, if this fund is available. We 
solicit the continued help of the Association in planning these 
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projects. I look forward to the time when our present publications 
and research program, coupled with a growing accumulation of 
source materials in Harrisburg under Commission auspices, will 
set the stage for that monumental history of Pennsylvania which 
all of us devoutly wish for and have been working toward for the 
last decade. 








THOMAS HUTCHINS IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA* 


By Anna M. QuatrroccHi 


HE success of His Majesty’s arms at the forks of the Ohio, 

under the command of Brigadier General John Forbes, was 
the occasion for great rejoicing. Exultantly the British boasted of 
the superior wisdom and skill which had won for them the choice 
Ohio Valley. But reality fell far short of the vision and after 
General Forbes formally took over the charred ruins of Fort 
Duquesne, he hurried the army off to winter quarters as soon 
as possible, leaving a detachment of only two hundred to keep 
the hard earned gains. He was forced to this decision by the 
destruction of the fort, the imminence of a severe winter, and 
the difficulties of getting provisions through to this outpost. Colonel 
Hugh Mercer, who was left in command of the detachment, was 
colonel of the Third Battalion of the Pennsylvania Regiment. To 
him fell the task of fortifying the strategic position, keeping a 
watchful eye on the French and their satellite Indians, and feed- 
ing and clothing his little band of men so far from the source 
of supplies. In solving the problem of maintaining himself and 
his men he had the able assistance of Lieutenant Thomas Hutchins 
who was provincial quartermaster of the Third Battalion. 

Little is known about the early life of Thomas Hutchins. Con- 
temporary accounts agree on Monmouth County, New Jersey as 
the place of his birth and set 1730 as the approximate date. He 
was left an orphan while still very young, but preferred to look 
after himself rather than to be dependent on his relatives who 
were respectable citizens of New York. Even at such an early 
age he showed his lifelong preference for the frontier and the 
outdoor life it necessitated. Before he was sixteen he went to the 
“Western Country.” What formal training or education he re- 
ceived is unknown, but his well-written letters indicate a consid- 


* A paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, at Erie, October 22-23, 1948. 
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erable degree of proficiency, and his later positions as engineer, 
surveyor, and map-maker, all show mathematical and scientific 
prowess. No known portrait or description of Hutchins is in exist- 
ence today, and a chance remark by Hutchins furnishes the only 
indication of his slender physique. Hutchins wrote of an infection 
which caused his leg to swell to the size of his waist, which, he 
jocularly added, though not very big was still enormous for his 
spindle shank. 

The first known official record of Thomas Hutchins occurs on 
November 1, 1756, when he received his commission as ensign in 
the Second Battalion of the Second Pennsylvania Regiment. The 
very next year he received his commission as lieutenant, when he 
was noted as being stationed west of the Susquehanna. Within 
six months he became quartermaster of the Third Battalion, and 
it was in this capacity that he served in the Forbes expedition and 
in the first permanent English garrison to be stationed in the 
Ohio Valley. The task of supplying a remote outpost west of the 
Alleghenies in a period when Pennsylvania was merely garrison- 
ing a frontier “westward of the Susquehanna” was a tremendous 
one. Practically all of the supplies had to come over the moun- 
tains to Fort Bedford and Fort Ligonier, and after surviving the 
hazards of swollen streams and broken axles, still had to escape 
marauding Indians along the routes of communication to Fort Pitt. 
The great quantities of supplies needed for such a small garrison 
were out of all proportion to the number of white men stationed 
there, but were scarcely adequate for the large number of In- 
dians who visited the fort and required gifts with which to cement 
their friendship. It required real ingenuity to stretch the supplies 
from convoy to convoy. 

Lieutenant Hutchins had charge of all of these supplies and 
handled them so well that Colonel Mercer recommended him to 
Colonel Henry Bouquet, who promptly sent a certificate so that 
Hutchins might be paid a bonus out of the contingency fund. 

The English post at Fort Pitt could never really be secure as 
long as the French held the posts in the upper Ohio Valley at 
Venango, LeBoeuf, and Presque Isle. Fortunately, the defeat of 
the French at Niagara made these posts untenable and the French 
departed after demolishing the forts. Colonel Bouquet felt that 
before any attempt was made to take over the abandoned French 
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forts, an inventory should be made of the equipment and iron 
which might have been left there. One of the men sent was 
Thomas Hutchins, who, delegating the handling of the supplies 
at Fort Pitt, visited the three forts between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio River, took plans of the ruined forts and made a sketch of 
the country round about for 150 miles. While neither the sketches 
nor the plan made by Hutchins are now known or so identified, 
the account of the journey is still extant. 

According to their own account, Hutchins and Patterson set 
out from Pittsburgh on Friday, October 5, 1759. Although the 
two men made the trip, there can be little doubt that Hutchins 
kept the Journal, for the style and kind of information are typical 
of his other writings. An average day’s march ranged from ten 
to fifteen miles, and they lost their way only once on the trip to 
Venango and LeBoeuf. The final day’s travel over swamps and a 
road bridged with logs, brought them to Presque Isle where the 
demolished fort, a few gun barrels and scalping knives, together 
with seven canoes with holes cut in them, gave evidence of the 
thoroughness with which the French had accomplished their evacu- 
ation. Having obtained the necessary information the British of- 
ficers started back to Fort Pitt which they reached on October 26. 
The trip to Presque Isle had taken ten days of travel, while they 
accomplished the return trip in only seven days. 

This taste of adventure had spoiled Hutchins for the steady 
routine of checking supplies and balancing accounts, and he re- 
signed his position as “forage master and store keeper for rum 
and King’s stores in the barracks.” A list of officers who served 
in the Third Battalion of the Pennsylvania Regiment in 1758 and 
1759 shows that Lieutenant Thomas Hutchins was promoted to 
the “Regular Service” in 1760. However the records show that 
Hutchins did not receive a commission in the British Army until 
March 2, 1762, when he became an ensign in the Sixtieth or Royal 
American Regiment. During the two year interim between his 
commissions as a provincial officer and as an ensign in the British 
Army, Thomas Hutchins became assistant to George Croghan, 
the deputy Indian agent. With the expulsion of the French from 
the Ohio Valley, Hutchins felt that the opportunities for military 
advancement in the service of Pennsylvania were meager indeed. 
But the British still had a lively Indian problem on their hands 
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and Hutchins thought he saw a golden opportunity for himself 
in that field. 

In his new capacity as assistant to George Croghan, Hutchins 
again made the trip to Presque Isle, this time accompanied by a 
party of Indians. He was to find out whether the British troops 
expected at Presque Isle had arrived from Niagara according to 
plan. A detachment from Fort Pitt was to march north to relieve 
the garrison at Niagara, and this plan could be successfully car- 
ried out only if the boats were waiting at Presque Isle to trans- 
port the troops across Lake Erie. Hutchins arrived at Presque 
Isle on July 5, 1760, just after the troops from Niagara had ar- 
rived with their boats. He hastened back in record time, arriving 
at Fort Pitt on the tenth with the news that all was well. This 
marked the completion of his second successful mission to Presque 
Isle. 

But the need for haste was so great that the detachment under 
Colonel Bouquet had set out from Fort Pitt three days before 
Hutchins’ return. On July 10, the very day he reached Fort 
Pitt with the report, Hutchins set out for his third trip to Presque 
Isle and caught up with the slower moving British forces at Ve- 
nango on the thirteenth. Compliance with official orders seemed 
likely to make Hutchins the British version of the Greek Phidip- 
pides. Bouquet was glad to see Hutchins and wrote that to have 
Hutchins made it a happy day for the troops, since they were in 
danger of losing the way with their drunken Indian guides. Be- 
cause of the services Hutchins rendered on the march Bouquet 
recommended him for a reward. 

On January 12, 176i, Thomas Hutchins was reported as an 
assistant in the “Department of Indian Affairs to the Westward” 
together with Edward Ward, and Thomas and Alexander McKee. 
These men each received twelve shillings, six pence a day and were 
cnng duty at Venango, LeBoeuf, and Presque Isle. In addition 
to maintaining friendly relations with the Indians, it was the duty 
of Hutchins to encourage the Indians to keep the posts supplied 
with fresh meat and the necessary grain. Since many of the sup- 
plies for the forts at LeBoeuf and Presque Isle had to be trans- 
ported by way of Venango, it was necessary to seek help from the 
Indians to keep the supplies moving. Floods, ice, and low water 
prevented year round water transportation, and as a result, pack 
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horses were kept plodding overland from fort to fort. None of 
the posts could supply either the horses or the escort needed, so 
Hutchins spent much time among the Indians encouraging them 
to hire out their horses,. and their time. With the exception of a 
short trip to Fort Pitt in May 1761, to look after some private 
business, Hutchins remained at the northern posts for more than 
a year, alternately cajoling and scolding the Indians into co-opera- 
tion with the British. 

In the autumn of 1761, Hutchins was recalled to Fort Pitt for 
service there, and Bouquet was again impressed by the ability of 
Hutchins; as a result he recommended him as an “intelligent ac- 
tive young man” who would make an excellent ensign in His 
Majesty’s Service. While waiting for his commission to materi- 
alize, Hutchins performed his greatest service for the Indian De- 
partment. Because of the constant reports of Indian unrest and 
dissatisfaction around Fort Detroit, Sir William Johnson, the 
British Indian agent, decided to send an agent to that region for 
a first hand report. Hutchins was selected to inquire into the be- 
havior of the Indians, and to promote the crown’s interest and 
influence among them. The story of his journey through three 
thousand miles of wilderness and of his valuable map of the lakes 
and of the country through which he traveled are beyond the 
scope of this paper. When the news of his commission as ensign 
in the sixtieth or Royal American Regiment arrived, Hutchins 
was away on this mission to Detroit and the Great Lakes. With 
his return to Fort Pitt after the fatiguing western trip, Hutchins 
doffed his frontier garb for the British regimentals and assumed 
duties that corresponded with his military uniform. 

For the next few years, Ensign Hutchins was stationed at Fort 
Pitt. He returned from a short recruiting trip to the southward 
to find that a general Indian uprising was in the air and that 
atrocities were being committed closer and closer to the fort and 
with greater boldness. The Indians, suffering from lack of food, 
insulted by empty handed talk of friendship, and threatened with 
the loss of their hunting grounds, decided on a concerted drive 
against their white enemies. Hutchins acted as engineer during 
the siege of Fort Pitt in 1763, and though it was garrisoned by 
only one hundred and fifty men, he helped to make it impregnable 
against the attack of six hundred of the enemy. His superior officer 
marvelled at Hutchins’ feat of performing his regular duties and 
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at the same time overseeing the works without taking any rest. 
Fort Pitt was one of the few major British forts that did not suc- 
cumb to the concerted Indian onslaught. 

The following year, Colonel Bouquet was ready to chastise the 
Indians by carrying the war into their own country, and he asked 
Hutchins to draw up the plans for his proposed punitive expedi- 
tion. Hutchins submitted four plans to Bouquet, showing the 
camp, the line of march, the disposition of the troops to receive 
the enemy, and the general attack. Bouquet expressed his satis- 
faction with the plans and ordered Hutchins to accompany him 
against the Indians in the Muskingum region of which Hutchins 
had valuable first hand knowledge. The anonymous publication of 
An Historical Account of Bouquet’s Expedition Against the Ohio 
Indians in 1764, in Philadelphia in 1765, containing maps which 
were plainly marked as being the work of Hutchins, led many to 
assume that Hutchins was the author of the entire work. The 
subsequent discovery of a letter from William Smith, provost of 
the University of Philadelphia, to Sir William Johnson, dated 
January 13, 1766, proves beyond a doubt that Smith was the 
compiler or editor of the account. 

This proof dispels the arguments favoring Hutchins as the 
author of the book. However, the book is plainly a compilation 
and the question remains of how much of the material, if any, can 
be attributed directly to Hutchins. There is no doubt that the 
maps and the sketches are the work of Ensign Hutchins. The 
drawing of the four plans to show the details of Bouquet’s pro- 
posed expedition against the Indians and the accompanying ex- 
planation of the plans are proven beyond a doubt, through his 
correspondence with Bouquet, to be the work of Hutchins, It is 
also quite likely that a journal of the expedition kept by Ensign 
Hutchins furnished the material for the narration of that expedi- 
tion. The terse, journalistic style corresponds with that of other 
works that are known to be by Hutchins, and the frequent refer- 
ences to topography and the measurement of distances in miles 
and perches point to Hutchins with his surveying and engineer- 
ing experiences as the source of information. His Map of the 
Country on the Ohio and Muskingum Rivers, Shewing the Situa- 
tion of the Indian Towns with Respect to the Army under the 
Command of Colonel Bouquet is of special interest because it in- 
cluded not only the route of the march made by Bouquet but also 
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the route from Fort Pitt to Presque Isle which he drew earlier 
and for which no original has come to light. Hutchins also added 
his survey of the Bushy Run Battlefield, which he had drawn 
sometime after the battle at the request of Bouquet. 

The next phase of the life of Hutchins has no place in this 
paper. His trips to the Illinois Country and his services as engineer 
at Fort Chartres and later at Pensacola took him out of the Penn- 
sylvania scene. The early years of the American Revolution found 
him in England publishing his map and pamphlet of the Western 
Country and while he was there he became so implicated in treason- 
able correspondence with Samuel Wharton, that the British cast 
him into prison. When nothing definite could be proven against 
him, he was released and secretly departed for France where he 
sought the protection of Benjamin Franklin. Armed with his 
newly taken oath of allegiance to the United States and a me- 
morial to Congress for an office in the new government, Hutchins 
finally returned to the land of his birth in 1781. The struggling 
young nation had need of capable men, and upon the recommenda- 
tion of Benjamin Franklin, Congress appointed Hutchins to be 
a geographer of the United States and in this capacity he was 
ordered south to join General Nathanael Greene. The war was 
over, however, before the geographer could accomplish much 
more than to acquire a mild case of malaria. 

Immediately following the close of the war, the United States 
had little need for the services of a geographer and Hutchins was 
glad to receive gainful employment from Pennsylvania until the 
national government should again require his services. The state 
of Pennsylvania, eager to establish a permanent boundary line 
between itself and Virginia, employed Reverend John Ewing, 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania, David Rittenhouse, 
treasurer of the state, John Lukens, surveyor general of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Thomas Hutchins, geographer of the United States, to 
survey the southern boundary. These commissioners started from 
the place where the Mason and Dixon line had been interrupted 
by the Indians, and ran the line westward, planting posts to mark 
the boundary and making a clearing twenty to thirty feet wide on 
all of the larger ridges along the boundary. After completing the 
southern boundary, the commissioners returned home with a de- 
tailed report of their survey for the state of Pennsylvania. In 
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addition, Dr. Ewing and Thomas Hutchins gave detailed descrip- 
tions of the land through which they had passed en route to the 
West. The Pennsylvania Assembly later appointed these two men 
to work in conjunction with the commissioners of Virginia to 
ascertain the western boundary of the state. But Congress needed 
the services of Hutchins immediately, and Pennsylvania was 
obliged to appoint other commissioners. 

The new government of the United States needed money and 
sought to obtain some by the survey and sale of the lands in the 
Northwest which had so recently been ceded to it. The work of 
Hutchins and his surveyors was hindered by the hostility of the 
Indians in the land northwest of the Ohio, and the men were able 
to complete the survey only through the seventh range. While 
awaiting safer working conditions in the West, Hutchins was 
asked to survey the small triangle of land fronting on Lake Erie, 
north of Pennsylvania and west of New York, which Pennsyl- 
vania was desirous of buying from the national government. In 
order to ascertain the boundary line for the United States, Hutch- 
ins found it would be necessary to do part of the work from the 
Canadian side. Some congressmen feared that difficulties might 
arise if the name of Hutchins appeared on a communication to the 
Canadian governor, since Hutchins was regarded by the British 
us an officer who had deserted in time of war. This theory was 
unnecessary, since Hutchins was called back to the West, and 
the survey by which Pennsylvania acquired 202,187 acres of land 
in the Erie Tract at a cost of seventy-five cents an acre was com- 
pleted by his deputy, Andrew Ellicott. 

The delay in making a new Indian treaty which would enable 
the surveyors to work safely in the Western Lands, forced Hutch- 
ins to wait at Pittsburgh, from which place he dreamed and 
schemed of ways of furthering his self interest by becoming a 
Spanish subject and acting as geographer for Spanish America. 
But that, too, is another story. Before any of these schemes could 
be put into operation, Hutchins, who had been ailing for some 
time, died at Pittsburgh and was buried there. It was a curious 
twist of fate that Hutchins in 1789 should complete the cycle of 
his existence in the Fort Pitt area which he had helped to bring 
into existence in 1758. It was also a kindly twist of fate which 
brought his life to a close as he stood on the brink of disaster. 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


By Puitip S. Kien 


OVELY autumn weather, gracious hospitality, and one of the 
most entertaining programs in the Association’s history were 
the rewards awaiting those who journeyed to Erie to attend the 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical As- 
sociation October 22-23, 1948. Our co-hosts, the Erie County 
Historical Society and Gannon College, left nothing undone to 
provide for the comfort of the visiting historians and contributed 
signally towards making this meeting an outstanding success. Over 
fifty members of the Association were on hand, while an equal 
number of interested residents of Erie and vicinity attended most 
of the sessions. 

At the meeting of Council at noon on Friday, October 22, it was 
decided that the Association should appoint official representatives 
to attend the state and regional meetings of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association in order to strengthen contacts with 
the secondary school teachers of history in the commonwealth. 
Council also discussed the progress of the Pennsylvania History 
Studies, commended the Publications Committee for its splendid 
work in connection with the completion of the first three numbers 
of the Studies, and considered plans for the extension of the series. 
Council also discussed at length the means by which the mem- 
bership of the Association could be increased in order to provide 
the Editorial Board with the funds necessary to continue im- 
provements in the Association’s quarterly journal, Pennsylvania 
History. 

At the opening historical session of Friday afternoon, Dr. Anna 
Quattrocchi of the Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, presented a fascinating story of one of the men 
too little known in Pennsylvania history, “Thomas Hutchins in 
Western Pennsylvania.” Mapmaker Hutchins, whose life has the 
flavor of a character from a picaresque novel, was the man who— 
among many other things—surveyed the Erie triangle. Mr. Nelson 
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Hale of the Academy High School, Erie, spoke on “The Penn- 
sylvania Population Company,” the organization which sought to 
promote settlement of Northwestern Pennsylvania in the period 
from 1792 to 1812. The financial failure of the Pennsylvania 
Population Company, which once owned almost 500,000 acres, 
retarded the settlement and injured the prosperity of Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania for many years. To conclude the afternoon ses- 
sion, Mr. Jacob Evanson, Director of Secondary School Music 
in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, presented an entertaining pro- 
gram of Western Pennsylvania folk songs. He traced the develop- 
ment of folk music in the western region from colonial days to 
the present, explained its close relationship to the history of the 
region, and sang many samples of songs to illustrate his talk. 

Gannon College entertained the Association at tea at the end of 
the formal afternoon sessions. The function was well attended 
and provided a pleasant opportunity for visiting members of the 
Association and local historians and teachers of Western Penn- 
sylvania to become better acquainted with each other. 

At 6:30 o’clock on Friday evening, ninety-six persons gathered 
at the Commons Room of Gannon College to enjoy the Annual 
Dinner of the Association. After a bountiful repast, Toastmaster 
Richard L. Beyers introduced Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, Presi- 
dent of the Association who, in his turn, introduced some of the 
prominent members of the Association. President Fortenbaugh 
spoke briefly of the work of the organization and of its plans for 
the future. The main speaker of the evening, Mr. M. H. Deardorff, 
Vice President of the Warren Bank and Trust Company, then 
addressed the group on “Cornplanter and His Indians.” Speak- 
ing informally and without manuscript, Mr. Deardorff gave a 
most informative and entertaining story of the Cornplanter In- 
dians—both in the olden times and today. He explained their early 
history, their relations with the British and the Americans during 
Revolutionary War days, and the litigation over the lands granted 
to them many years ago which to this day they have never been 
able to recover. He spoke also of the philosophy and character of 
the Cornplanter Indians with a sympathy and understanding that 
few modern white men possess. It was an instructive, amusing, 
and thought-provoking address which brought Mr. Deardorff a 
well-deserved ovation. 
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The business meeting of the Association convened at 9:30 o’clock 
on Saturday morning. At that meeting new officers were elected 
as follows: President, S. K. Stevens; First Vice President, J. 
Paul Selsam; Secretary, Philip S. Klein; Treasurer, Ross Pier 
Wright ; Members of Council: Paul H. Giddens, J. Bennett Nolan, 
Homer T. Rosenberger, and Richard N. Williams, 2nd; and Edi- 
torial Board, Paul H. Giddens and Phelps Soule. The Publica- 
tions Committee reported upon its past work and suggested a 
number of topics which may be incorporated into the Pennsylvania 
History Studies in the future. Dr. Rosenberger, Chairman of the 
Publications Committee, pointed out that this series of monographs 
will, in time, fill a number of gaps in the history of the common- 
wealth and thus lay the foundation for the projected compre- 
hensive history of Pennsylvania which has been a long range 
objective of the Association since its inception. The Association 
approved resolutions urging that the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania revive its plans of several years ago to construct an archives 
building to house the historical records of the commonwealth. 

The theme of the Saturday morning session of historical papers 
was naval war on the Western waters. Mr. Max Rosenberg, Re- 
search Assistant of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana History 
Project, addressed the meeting on “The Building of the U. S. 
Flotilla on Lake Erie, 1812.” Mr. Rosenberg explained the in- 
credible difficulties of this task—troubles in procurement of trained 
personnel, of construction material, and of ordnance. If it had not 
been for exceptionally high water on French Creek in the summer 
of 1813, which permitted the shipping of heavy equipment from 
Pittsburgh, the fleet could not have been built and the Northwest 
might possibly have been lost to the United States. Mr. Herbert 
R. Spencer, President of the Erie County Historical Society, de- 
veloped some special aspects of Mr. Rosenberg’s paper. He dwelt 
particularly upon Daniel Dobbins—“the man whom history for- 
got;” he was the man who, despite almost insuperable obstacles 
(including Lt. Oliver H. Perry), got the Erie fleet ready for 
service. Mr. Spencer then told the story of the U.S.S. Michigan 
and explained its significance. The Michigan was the first iron 
warship in American history. It was constructed to patrol the 
Lakes just after the period of the Canadian Rebellion of 1837 
and 1838, and antedated the Civil War Monitor by twenty years. 
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Mr. Spencer recently purchased the Michigan to prevent it from 
being scrapped, in hopes of finding a way to preserve it as a relic 
of Pennsylvania and of national history. To conclude the Satur- 
day morning session, Dr. Theodore Parker of the History De- 
partment of the University of Pittsburgh spoke on “Western 
Pennsylvania and the Naval War on the Inland Rivers, 1861- 
1863.” Dr. Parker described the construction in Pittsburgh of tae 
original fleet of Mississippi River gunboats. As they proved to be 
too heavy to navigate the river channels, a second fleet of some 
sixty shallow draft vessels was later built which served to curb 
smuggling along the Ohio, protected union sympathizers in the 
border states, convoyed supplies, and prevented Confederate raids. 
Meanwhile Pittsburgh had developed naval ordnance plants which 
fabricated some of the finest large calibre guns produced any- 
where in the world. 

The luncheon conference, attended by nearly a hundred per- 
sons, was followed by a talk by Dr. S. K. Stevens, State His- 
torian of Pennsylvania, on “The Biennial Historical Activities of 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission.” Dr. 
Stevens explained that the work of the Commission has been 
directed towards the collection of source material on Pennsyl- 
vania history, and the encouragement of research and writing in 
this field. The Commission has been microfilming important Penn- 
sylvania documentary material which is located in important li- 
braries outside the commonwealth—not only in the United States 
but in Canada. To promote research in Pennsylvania history, the 
Commission has been providing financial assistance to scholars 
who are in the midst of work on projects considered to be of out- 
standing importance by historians of the commonwealth. 

The luncheon conference was next entertained by an illustrated 
talk by Dr. Paul H. Giddens, Professor of History at Allegheny 
College, on the subject “The Early Days of the Petroleum In- 
dustry in Western Pennsylvania.” Dr. Giddens’ slides of the oil 
industry, and his accompanying description, were highly illuminat- 
ing. They included not only many scenes of operations and of 
eersonalities in the early days of oildom, but also some of the 

| history of the era—the songs of the oil boom, the adver- 
ents of new inventions based on oil, and the life of oilmen 
hours away from the drillings. 
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More than forty persons assembled at the Old Customs House, 
headquarters of the Erie County Historical Society, for the his- 
torical pilgrimage after the luncheon. Under the guidance of the 
Erie County Historical Society, the visiting members of the As- 
sociation drove to the site of the French and English Forts of 
Presque Isle, boarded the Niagara, saw the site of Perry’s ship- 
yards, stopped at the Anthony Wayne Memorial blockhouse—a 
replica of the fortress where the General died, and then took the 
magnificent trip out the peninsula where they examined the U.S.S. 
Michigan (now beached and in a bad state of disrepair), and the 
Perry Monument on Crystal Point. Mr. Herbert R. Spencer and 
Mr. Ross Pier Wright took charge of proceedi*s at each stop- 
ping place, explaining the history of each poi i interest and 
answering numerous questions. At the Perry Memorial the con- 
vention adjourned. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 
Associate State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


EWS AND COMMENT will be edited as of this issue by 
Donald H. Kent, associate state historian, with the exception 
of the section on Association affairs. This will continue to be writ- 
ten by the state historian and present president of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Kent will have available all of the news sources for- 
merly utilized for this section. A new approach to this division of 
the quarterly should result from this arrangement. It is difficult 
for anyone to write such a news section year after year without 
becoming somewhat repetitious in terms of ideas and approach to 
the news. We are sure that the NEWS AND COMMENT for 
the future will be more stimulating and valuable than in the past. 
Any extended report on the meeting at Erie will be left to the 
capable pen of the secretary in another portion of the magazine. 
As one of those who pressed vigorously for a meeting in north- 
western Pennsylvania, I must say that I am more than pleased at 
the result. A majority of those from the eastern part of the state 
who customarily attended the annual meeting were present at 
Erie. Many persons were there from the western part of the state 
who have not been with us on previous occasions. As a state-wide 
Association, we are obligated to reach all sections of Pennsylvania. 
Furthermore, such contacts cannot help but benefit the cause in 
terms of membership and in interest in what the Association is 
doing. All of us owe a hearty vote of thanks to the Erie County 
Historical Society and to Gannon College for acting so capably as 
hosts. We are pleased also that so many Erieites found time to 
attend our sessions. 

Plans for the 1949 meeting already are being formulated. The 
place for the meeting, while not officially approved by the council 
as a matter of routine, will be at historic Carlisle. Dickinson Col- 
lege and the Hamilton Library and Historical Association, actually 
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a Cumberland County historical society, will act as hosts and take 
care of local arrangements. The exact date will be determined a 
little later but it will certainly be in October. Carlisle is one of 
Pennsylvania’s most historic towns and retains much of its old- 
time flavor as a center for great events and the home of great men. 
Dickinson College is likewise one of the commonwealth’s most his- 
toric institutions of higher learning. The visit to Carlisle will be 
looked forward to and should be attended by a large part of our 
membership. 

The council of your Association reviewed much business at 
Erie. Plans are being made for a vigorous membership drive. We 
need more members in order to place the Association on a sound 
footing financially and in terms of long range development of out 
plans. The pamphlet series projected under the committee headed 
so capably by Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger was revealed by Dr. 
Fortenbaugh to be a genuine success. It will be continued and sug- 
gestions for its development and improvement will be welcomed. 

SES. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Many historical societies held special meetings or undertook 
special activities, in celebration of Pennsylvania Week, Septem- 
ber 26-October 2. The Northampton County Historical and Gene- 
alogical Society held open house at its headquarters on September 
30, and had 125 visitors. Its librarian, William Carling, gave three 
talks, to the Girl Scouts Teachers’ Association, the Easton New- 
comers’ Club, and the Riegelsville Kiwanis Club, all on topics as- 
sociated with Pennsylvania Week; and its secretary, Richard 
Shelling, gave the Pennsylvania history quiz to all seniors at the 
Easton High School. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County as- 
sembled an interesting Pennsylvania Week exhibit which was dis- 
played in a local store window. This exhibit included one of the 
first deeds for a lot in Indiana, dated 1805, the oldest printed 
map of the county, the passport and naturalization certificate of 
an early German settler, and many other interesting items. The 
society also prepared several articles on Pennsylvania and local 
history for the county newspapers. One of these articles dealt 
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with Fergus Moorhead and James Kelly, pioneer settlers of the 
county, and ancestors of film star James Stewart, a native of 
Indiana. Charles H. Russell, Sr., was chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Week Committee for the society. 


The Wayne County Historical Society, on October 2, featured 
a lantern-slide talk by Dr. Louis Yerkes, of Allentown, on the 
history of the Delaware and Hudson Canal, with a display of 
pictures and objects relating to the canal. The Historical Society 
of Frankford invited the public to visit its museum and library 
during Pennsylvania Week, and held an outing at Lorimer Park. 
Leo J. Wilt, President of the Bradford County Historical Society, 
wrote a daily article for the Towanda Daily Review during Penn- 
sylvania Week. The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
arranged a special exhibit of more than eight hundred guns from 
the French and Indian War and the Revolution, with the co-opera- 
tion of the Old Westmoreland Rifles and the Pennsylvania Gun 
Collectors Association. More than five hundred persons visited the 
exhibit on October 2 and 3. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society had a full schedule of 
activities for Pennsylvania Week, including four “open house” 
evenings which were well attended. On September 27, the society 
combined the observance of Pennsylvania Week and National 
Newspaper Week by presenting “Mifflin County Newspapers, 
1796-1948,” an illustrated talk by J. Martin Stroup and Richard 
K. Ruble. On September 29, nearly four hundred persons, in- 
cluding many high school students, participated in the society’s 
tour to five points of historical interest in the Kishacoquillas Val- 
ley. The program of the November 22 meeting included a paper 
on “Thomas Mifflin, Soldier, Statesman, Governor,” by Horace 
J. Culbertson, and an illustrated talk on the “Genealogy of Mif- 
flin County Townships,” by J. Martin Stroup. It is evident that 
the Mifflin society fully appreciates the value of visual aids in 
presenting historical information. 


An antiques show sponsored by the Lehigh County Historical 
Society was a feature of Pennsylvania Week in Allentown, Many 
rare and interesting items were shown by the nearly twenty ex- 
hibitors in the Sky Terrace of the Hotel Traylor. The society’s 
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booth displayed its annual publications, dating from 1908, and 
books by Lehigh County authors. 


Pilgrimages to points of historical interest continued to be fea- 
tured by historical societies during the fall, a season when the 
Pennsylvania countryside is especially colorful. 


On October 9, seventy-five members of the Historical Society 
of Montgomery County visited historic Germantown, stopping at 
the Germantown Church of the Brethren and at “Upsala” and 
“Cliveden,” two of the famous Germantown mansions, and visit- 
ing “Far Country,” the home of Charles Francis Jenkins, who 
helped to plan the tour. Stops were also made at “Wyck,” “Sten- 
ton,” and “Grumblethorpe,” other historic Germantown houses, 
and the pilgrimage ended with a visit to the Germantown His- 
torical Society. The Montgomery County society reports a current 


membership of 551. The current volume of its Bulletin appeared 
in October. 


The Northampton County Historical Society visited Nazareth 
and its early Moravian buildings on October 16. After this pil- 
grimage, there was a dinner meeting, addressed by John Charles 


Pohl, Jr., on the subject, “David Brainerd at the Forks of the 
Delaware.” 


The annual pilgrimage of the Historical Society of Berks 
County, on October 9, visited historical sites in the valley of Tul- 
pehocken Creek. Informal talks by Daniel K. Hoch, Dr. Arthur 
D. Graeff, curator of the society, and George M. Jones, explained 
the history of the various frontier forts, taverns, and homes whose 
sites were visited. 


On October 11, the Clinton County Historical Society was ad- 
dressed by Assemblyman D. Raymond Sollenberger of Williams- 
burg, Blair County, on the historical traditions of Pennsylvania 
as a guide toward its future. Announcement was made of several 
significant gifts to the society’s museum. 


On October 16, Elsie Singmaster Lewars addressed the North- 
umberland County Historical Society, Sunbury, on the subject 
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of the battle of Gettysburg. The meeting in the Sixth Ward school 
building was attended by more than two hundred members and 
guests of the society. 


The October 19 meeting of the Chester County Historical So- 
ciety, West Chester, was addressed by Dr. Francis Harvey Green, 
whose subject was “A Beautiful Friendship Revealed,” based on 
the society’s collection of letters from Bayard Taylor to Richard 
Henry and Elizabeth Barstow Stoddard. A talk by Gilbert Mather 
on the unusual topic, “Fox Hunting in Chester County,” was the 
feature of the meeting on November 16. 


The Pennsylvania German Society, holding its fifty-eighth an- 
nual meeting at Franklin and Marshall College on October 16, 
announced plans to build a $400,000 library on the college campus. 
This building will provide space for an extensive collection of 
books and historical data on the Pennsylvania Germans. Dr. Har- 
vey Bassler, of Myerstown, has offered his fine collection of Penn- 
sylvania German books, manuscripts and paintings to the society. 
The society awarded its citation of honor to Dr. Frank D. Facken- 
thal, provost of Columbia University and, until recently, its acting 
president. 


The annual dinner meeting of the Historical Society of Schuyl- 
kill County was held at the Necho Allen Hotel in Pottsville on 
October 19. Dr. Henry Pleasants, Jr., of West Chester, related the 
exploits of the 48th Regiment in the Civil War and the famous 
episode of the “crater” at Petersburg, Virginia, where Pottsville 
miners in this regiment sank a shaft under the fortifications to 
blow them up. 


Ann Hark, well-known author of works on the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, addressed the Lycoming Historical Society on October 21. 
Her talk, “Gaudy but Neat,” traced through the folk art of the 
Pennsylvania Germans a picture of their important contribution 
to American culture. William Maclay, pioneer, statesman, senator 
in the first congress, was the subject of an address by Rev. L. G. 
Shannon at the November 18 meeting of the society. The society 
states that its meetings are “planned to be brief, interesting and 
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informative”’—a policy which makes for good attendance at 
meetings. 


The Lancaster County Historical Society announces an interest- 
ing program for its fall and winter meetings. On October 1, Dr. 
Horace R. Barnes related the history of the gas and electric in- 
dustries of the county, and on November 5, Dr. Robert Forten- 
baugh reported on his “Study of the Versions of Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address.” The December 3 meeting heard a paper by 
Wilmer J. Eshleman on “The River Brethren Division,” and M. 
Luther Heisey addressed the January 7 meeting on the famous 
Lancaster markets. 


The Delaware County Historical Society held its annual meet- 
ing on November 16. Dr. Nathan V. Plafker, a member of the 


society, presented a paper on the “Religious History of Early 
Delaware County.” 


The program of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania at its meeting of November 23, dealt with three topics very 
much in the public mind at the time. Sumner B. Ely, Superin- 
tendent of the City Bureau of Smoke Prevention, spoke on im- 
portant events in the history of smoke control, and Frank C. 
Harper, Pittsburgh historian and editor, discussed the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike and its forebears. A special exhibit of medals, 
ribbons, buttons, glassware and other items relating to presiden- 
tial campaigns from 1828 to the present was displayed for the 
occasion by Henry G. Wasson, Jr., its owner, who gave an in- 
teresting account of the collection and its origin. 


The Hamilton Library and Historical Association, Carlisle, on 
November 18, heard the Hamilton prize essays, “A Pillar of Dick- 
inson College,” by Charles J. Herber, and “The Barony of Pine 
Grove,” by Hannah B. Ritter. The October issue of the Hamilton 
Library Notes published several servants’ indentures from the li- 
brary’s collections, and included an interesting article on places 
and persons in early Carlisle to which Hervey Allen alludes in 
his latest novel, Toward the Morning. 


The York County Historical Society added a car to the Freedom 
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Train during its visit to York, to display documents and pictures 
relating to the history of the county. The list of items, ranging 
from a 1681 deed of William Penn to a photograph of Codorus 
Forge, from a letter book of the county commissioners, 1780, to 
Confederate General Early’s proclamation to the people of York, 
1863, is indicative of the richness of York County history, and 
of the care which the society has taken to preserve its relics. 


Special mention is due the Radnor Historical Society, of Wayne, 
Delaware County, which was incorporated on April 30, 1948, and 
is therefore in all probability the youngest historical society in 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Francis James Dallett, Jr., is its secretary. 


According to the Ninety-sixth Annual Report of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society, the 250th anniversary of the beginnings 
of Presbyterianism in Philadelphia will be celebrated this fall. 
The society’s collection of church records and of correspondence 
relating to church activities makes available a rich store of material 
from which to elicit its significant background in American history. 


The 1948-49 program of the Bradford County Historical So- 
ciety opened on October 29, when Mrs. L. J. Keagle, of Canton, 
spoke on “The Minnequa Springs.” On November 20, the speaker 
was Dr. Harold W. Thompson, of Cornell University, whose 
topic was “Folklore.” This talk was illustrated with some of the 
folk songs of Frank Warner, Carl Sandburg, and Burl Ives, and 
a male quartet sang several early lumbering songs. The December 
meeting will hear L. E. Wilt, president of the society, on early 
Connecticut land troubles. The society’s membership campaign is 
still moving along, and the total membership now numbers 426. 
Its goal is 500 members by the end of the year. 


The Snyder County Historical Society maintains its usual ac- 
tive program, with regular meetings. A recent meeting was de- 
voted to a quiz, with questions on county history. The society’s 
regular Bulletin has been published, and Dr. George F. Dunkel- 
berger’s Story of Snyder County is now in press. 


The annual dinner and business meeting of the Monroe County 
Historical Society will be held in Stroudsburg on January 12. Dr. 
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Charles S. Flagler will speak on the “History of Medicine in Mon- 
roe County.” 


The prehistoric occupation of the Susquehanna Valley as re- 
vealed by archaeological work of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission was discussed by John Witthoft, anthro- 
pologist of the commission, at the November 18 meeting of the 
Keystonians, Harrisburg’s unique historical dinner club. At the 
December meeting, Norman B. Wilkinson, assistant state histo- 
rian, spoke on the Swedish and Dutch beginnings of Pennsylvania. 


The Old York Road Historical Society held its fall meeting on 
November 3. The program included “Early Landowners in Ab- 
ington Township,” a paper prepared before his death by Charles 
Harper Smith, as well as “Headquarters House,” by Russell B. 
Graves, and “Presidents amongst Us,” by Horace M. Lippincott. 
The 1948 issue of the society’s Bulletin is a handsome publication, 
with a biographical sketch of Thomas Holme, by Frederick S. 
Crispin, and an article on the historical background of Lorimer 
Park in Montgomery County, by Edward Morrow. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The first issue of The Autograph Collectors’ Journal, magazine 
of the newly formed National Society of Autograph Collectors, 
reveals the significance and utility of this organization to historical 
research. An article by Victor Hugo Paltsits, former Keeper of 
Manuscripts and Chief of the American History Division in the 
New York Public Library, disposes of the authenticity of the pur- 
ported Washington commission at the Washington Headquarters, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Colton Storm, of the William L. Clem- 
ents Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, discusses “The Care and 
Feeding of a Manuscript Collection,” and Otto Eisenschiml re- 
ports on “An Intriguing Letter” from Edwards Pierrepont to 
Governor Horatio Seymour of New York. Dr. Joseph H. Fields, 
president of the society, disentangles the “Four Gunning Bed- 
fords,” who have puzzled collectors and historians alike. Other 
interesting articles, news and notes, show the way in which this 
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organization and its bulletin can be of service to historians in 
locating the rich materials in the hands of American collectors. 


The above viewpoint was also expressed at the joint annual 
meeting of the American Association for State and Local History 
and the Society of American Archivists, held in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, on October 27-29. Colton Storm and Forest H. Sweet, 
a director of the National Society of Autograph Collectors, at one 
session discussed the common interests of collectors and historical 
depositories, and the mutual benefits to be gained by their co- 
operation. Among other sessions of the joint meeting, there was 
one devoted to the history and program of state archival agencies, 
in which Henry H. Eddy, archivist of the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, reported on the background and de- 
velopment of the Pennsylvania public records agency and on its 
_ hopes and plans for the future. Dr. S. K. Stevens, state historian, 
and president of the American Association for State and Local 
History, addressed the annual dinner on “The Association’s Eight 
Years and its Future.” This organization was formed in Decem- 
ber, 1940, as the successor to the more informal Conference of 
State and Local History, dating from 1904. The Association aims 
to co-ordinate the efforts of both institutions and individuals in- 
terested in state, provincial and local history, and to serve as.a 
clearing house for information in this field. 


The Fourth Annual Conference on Iroquois Research was held 
at Allegany State Park, Red House, New York, on October 8-10. 
Ethnologists, anthropologists, and archaeologists reported and dis- 
cussed the findings in the Iroquois field during the past year, with 
especially interesting sessions on folk songs, dances, and linguistics. 
John Witthoft, anthropologist of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission, reported on archaeological excavations and 
progress in Pennsylvania. 


The appointment of Dr. Charles A. Ford as Editor-in-Chief of 
the Educational Department of the John C. Winston Company 
has been announced. Dr. Ford was formerly Dean of the Com- 
munity College and Technology Institute at Temple University. 
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Masontown, Fayette County, celebrated its 150th anniversary 
during Pennsylvania Week, with a historical pageant, as well as 
by parades, sports events, and addresses by notable visitors. 


Through the co-operation of the Canadian Library Association 
and of Robert M. Hamilton, chairman of its Microfilm Committee, 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has re- 
ceived microfilms of the Pennsylvania materials selected last spring 
in the Public Archives of Canada. The library association is en- 
gaged in a project of microfilming early Canadian newspapers in 
Ottawa for the use of its member libraries, and made its photo- 
graphic facilities available to the commission. The letters and docu- 
ments thus brought on film to Harrisburg cover many aspects of 
the state’s history. The papers of Daniel Claus, British Indian 
agent, -relate to many frontier developments, and include many 
items on Alexander McKee and General Arthur St. Clair, whose 
papers captured at the time of his defeat, form part of this collec- 
tion. Selections from the Minutes of the Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs at Albany, New York, the volumes of the Monckton 
Papers pertaining to his command in Pennsylvania, the naturaliza- 
tion records in the colonies from 1740 to 1761, and numerous 
transcripts also are recorded on these microfilms. 


The thirty-eighth annual fall meeting of the Westmoreland 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs in Greensburg, on Novem- 
ber 4, devoted the entire evening session to a panel discussion of 
Bushy Run Battlefield Park and its development. C. Martin Bom- 
berger, Jeannette newspaper publisher and chairman of the Bushy 
Run Battlefield Commission, presided over the panel. A sketch of 
the life and historical significance of Colonel Henry Bouquet was 
presented by Mrs. Autumn L. Leonard, editorial assistant, Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission; and James L. Ken- 
nedy, Greensburg attorney and historian, discussed events of his- 
torical significance in Westmoreland County. Other speakers on 
the panel who discussed practical aspects of the park’s develop- 
ment were James Hughes, associate county superintendent of 
schools, Hubert Snyder, director of recreation in Latrobe, and 
Wilmer Cain and V. M. Bearer, both of the State Department of 
Forests and Waters. This interesting program, which directed the 
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attention of an important county-wide organization to one of 
Pennsylvania’s most significant historical shrines, was arranged by 
Mrs. D. Ray Murdock, chairman of the Federation’s Bushy Run 
Committee. At the conclusion of the discussion, Mrs. Howard E. 
Bolton, president of the Westmoreland County Federation, sum- 
marized the addresses, and a resolution was adopted, specifying 
measures which should be taken for the further development of 
Bushy Run Park, and backing the Park Commission’s request for 
funds. 


The November issue of the Monthly Bulletin of the State De- 
partment of Internal Affairs has, as usual, several articles of in- 
terest to historians. Secretary of Internal Affairs William S. 
Livengood, Jr., writes on “Making History Pay off in Dividends 
for the Future,” an article which originally appeared in the Har- 
risburg Evening News. This details the services of the depart- 
ment in the historical field, through the Land Office, and through 
the compilation of statistics and other information on natural re- 
sources and geology. The Bulletin also publishes the fifth install- 
ment of John Elmer Reed’s article on the Erie Extension Canal, 
as well as the first of a series of articles by Robert C. Stephenson, 
of the Bureau of Topographic and Geologic Survey, on “Topo- 
graphic Maps: Their Character and Use.” 


The first Bulletin of the Landis Valley Museum, which was re- 
cently published by the Landis Valley Museum Association, con- 
tains the report of the curator, Henry K. Landis, for the year 
1947. The present nine buildings hold more than a quarter of a 
million antiques and over thirty-five thousand books, for the most 
part relating to the culture, handicrafts and customs of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. About sixty thousand pieces are on exhibition, in 
the office building, gun house, transportation and farm sheds, and 
the barn. The maintenance and operating expense in 1947 was 
$3,754, including the salary of one man, and in that year there 
were 11,025 visitors. 
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Seeds of Liberty: The Genesis of the American Mind. By Max Savelle. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xix, 587, xxxi. $6.50.) 


Seeds of Liberty represents another of the numerous current publications 
emphasizing intellectual history. Starting with the conclusion that America 
of today possesses faith in freedom, democracy, and science, the author care- 
fully analyzes colonial materials, primarily literature, to determine the origin 
of these concepts and to trace their development. While the book covers the 
century from 1650 to 1750, special emphasis is placed upon the last two decades 
of the period. The scope of the book is wide, including chapters on religious, 
scientific, philosophical, economic, social, and political thought, and on the ex- 
pression of the American spirit in literature, painting, architecture, and 
music, and concluding with a discussion of the beginnings of an “American” 
nationalism. 

In an effort to determine the genesis of American national character, faith, 
and way of life, the author examines every aspect of American colonial civili- 
zation and attempts in this one volume to draw together “the major threads 
and motifs that appeared in the tapestry of early American thought.” After 
studying the customs, ideas, and religions brought from Europe to America, 
he shows how this heritage was transformed under the impact of American 
conditions. The original colonists were largely conservative and aristocratic 
in their political and social ideas. Coming from Europe, it was quite natural 
that they should bring with them the fundamental concepts of aristocratic 
thinking. One of the evidences of American progress was the development of 
individualism and idealism, which replaced the concepts of superiority by 
reason of being well-born. To prove these points, the author allows the 
eighteenth-century generations to speak for themselves. He has attempted to 
uncover every important figure who lived during the period, to determine 
what he was thinking, and why he thought as he did. 

The book will be of particular interest to students of Pennsylvania history, 
since the author places considerable emphasis upon the influence of Pennsyl- 
vania and Pennsylvanians in the developing of American concepts. An ap- 
preciative attitude is shown toward the Quakers, Mennonites, Dunkers, and 
numerous German groups. Likewise, a keen understanding is shown of the 
contributions of James Logan, Richard Peters, Francis Daniel Pastorius, 
Richard Jackson, Nathaniel Evans, Dr. John Kearsley, Dr. John Morgan, 
Philip Freneau, David Dove, John Penn, Francis Hopkinson, Alexander 
Mackraby, and a host of other Pennsylvanians. And above all, the contribu- 
tions of Benjamin Franklin are recognized. He is quoted more often than 
any other person and on every major subject taken up in the book. 
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The preface states that the book was written, primarily, for the average 
citizen rather than for the scholar. But this reviewer doubts that the average 
citizen will read the book—although it would be definitely worth his while 
to do so; the vocabulary, style, and extensive quotations will discourage the 
serious attention of the lay reader. While the thesis of the book needs no 
apologies, the disarming statement of objectives lures a reviewer to suggest 
that a more extensive work is needed to present for students the biographical 
materials upon which this book is based. 

The volume contains valuable references, ample footnotes, useful notes at 
the end of each chapter, and a good analytical index. No bibliography is at- 
tempted. Smoothly polished and attractively titled, the book is a worth-while 
product of vigorous scholarship—a thoroughly professional study. It is re- 
markably free from typographical errors. Occasionally the author runs ahead 
of his story and introduces persons who are not identified until later, but this 
is not serious. To say that a book of such magnitude does not include a mis- 
leading generalization would be unfair to other scholars who have reached 
different conclusions, but it comes as close to meeting individual differences 
of opinion as can be expected of a volume of this scope. Colonial history has 
long needed such a book as Seeds of Liberty. 

Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. KENNETH P., BAILEY 


Early Days of Oil: A Pictorial History of the Beginnings of the Industry in 
Pennsylvania. By Paul H. Giddens. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1948. Pp. ix, 150. $6.00.) 


In the eleven pamphlets and books constituting the Derrick’s Handbook of 
Petroleum series (1883-1926), there is recorded a day-by-day historical ac- 
count of the Pennsylvania oil industry from 1855 through 1926. But now 
for the first time the industry has been historically pictured, and we are for- 
tunate indeed that John A. Mather, the first photographer in the oil field, was 
so competent and that at least a portion of his wet-plate negatives have 
been carefully preserved. These are now in the Drake Well Museum in 
Titusville, Pa. 

It is safe to say that no one is so well acquainted with the history of 
Pennsylvania oil as is Dr. Giddens. His choice of pictures for this book is 
excellent, as is the reproduction of them and the general format of the volume. 
The author has obviously combed the Mather negatives very carefully and 
has selected those pictures which would best tell the story of the development 
of the petroleum business from its inception in Pennsylvania. 

There are a few errors that are disappointing. The full-page picture en- 
titled “The Drake Well in 1861” (p. 7) represents to most readers the first 
derrick and engine house that Drake erected, but Drake’s original structure 
burned and no picture of it exists. To add to the confusion, in Dr. Giddens’ 
earlier book, The Birth of the Oil Industry (New York, 1938), the same 
picture appears bearing the caption “The Drake Well in 1866.” 

The picture, “Benninghoff Farm, Benninghoff Run” (p. 24), is perhaps 
the most interesting in the book, but the reproduction of it is not very good. 
In The Oil Well Driller (Mannington, W. Va., 1905), by Charles A. White- 
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shot, it is pointed out that the house in the far left corner of this picture is 
the Benninghoff home where the famous robbery occurred. The highest well 
at the upper right of the picture was the first in which 554” iron casing was 
used, and the pipe line going across the hill in the center of the photo- 
graph was the first line to pump oil over a hill. None of this is explained 
in connection with this interesting photograph. 

On page 49, beneath the picture “Rouseville, 1867,” it is stated that “. . . 
Rouseville was named after Henry Rouse of Warren, Pennsylvania.” Rouse 
was a resident of Enterprise in Warren County, but never a resident of 
Warren. After his death from the burning of his well, his estate went to 
Warren County for the benefit of the poor and the improvement of roads. 

The value of twice reproducing pictures of Ben Hogan, “The Wickedest 
Man in the World,” and of his girl friend, French Kate, is doubtful. These 
pictures appear on pages 65 and 107. In justice to Hogan, it could have been 
added that he reformed, toured the oil country as an evangelist, and operated 
a flop-house for derelicts in Chicago until his death in 1916. 

The picture, “John Wilkes Booth” (p. 61), carries with it several errors 
generally found in connection with Booth’s oil-region experiences. Booth is 
reported to have visited Pithole Creek; if he did so, his visit is unknown 
and unrecorded. Instead of having purchased a thirteenth interest in the 
Homestead Well for $15,000, Booth really purchased an undivided thirtieth 
interest for $1,000. Giddens apparently followed the report in the first issue of 
The Titusville Herald (June 14, 1865), which was repeated in slightly differ- 
ent form seventeen years later in the magazine The Petroleum Age 
(Bradford, January, 1882, p. 46). 

Even with these faults, which are comparatively minor, the book does 
what it was meant to do. It presents a fine pictorial history which is more 
accurate than many words and which will be useful to those not already 
fully acquainted with the earliest days of oil. 

Warren, Pa. Ernest C. MILLER 


James Madison: The Nationalist, 1780-1787. By Irving Brant. (Indianapolis : 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1948. Pp. 484. $6.00.) 


Madison has hitherto appeared in the histories as a man who in 1787 sud- 
denly emerged from obscurity to take a most important part in decisive events. 
It has never been explained why such a political miracle occurred. The an- 
swer is now given by Irving Brant in the second volume of his admirable 
biography of the father of the Constitution. By means of a thorough and 
painstaking review of Madison’s activities between 1780 and 1787, Mr. Brant 
has explained why and how the Virginian had attained, in 1787, a position of 
great influence in the United States. It is also revealed that the ideas which 
Madison urged so successfully in the Philadelphia Convention were both the 
fruit of his experience during the preceding ten years and the culmination of 
his thinking on the issues of the day. 

Madison’s service in Congress, after March, 1780, kept him in touch with 
the major questions which carried over from the closing years of the war 
into the first years of peace. Two ideals animated his work. One was his 
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national patriotism—his desire to establish in America a new nation; the 
other was his faith in self-government and his determination to do his ut- 
most toward the creation of an effective and enduring republic. In order 
to realize those ideals, it was necessary, first of all, that the States win the 
Revolutionary War. That need dominated Madison’s work during his forma- 
tive years on the national stage. It compelled him to think in terms of an 
effective central government. For the sake of victory, the states must be 
subordinated to the nation; the Union must have all the powers needed for 
vigorous action in war. Centralized military operations required that Con- 
gress possess an independent taxing power and that it be supreme in foreign 
affairs. Believing that the French alliance was essential to victory, Madison 
adhered to it faithfully, and in so doing exalted the Union, for he perceived 
that thirteen separated states could not deal effectively with a foreign power. 

After the war he strove to incorporate its gains into the structure of a 
self-governing republic. This purpose confirmed and intensified his unionism. 
He now desired to promote American commerce, to secure the West for the 
United States, and to achieve social and political stability within the country. 
Only an effective central government could attain those ends. Moreover, the 
nation must be strengthened if republican ideals were to be fully realized, 
since history had proved repeatedly that republicanism would not flourish in 
small states. Its deadly enemy, party factionalism, quickly exposed it to ruin, 
if it was confined within a small compass. A vast country, with a variety of 
factions, parties, and interests, offered the best hope for the healthy survival 
of republican principles. 

Madison was not a dramatic, exciting, or colorful person. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Mr. Brant’s biography does not partake of those 
qualities. It reflects the characteristics of its subject: honesty, moderation, 
intelligence, thoroughness, sanity, balance, and judicial temper. Madison 
labored in the main behind the scenes—in committee rooms or in the study; 
he exerted influence through conferences, conversation, letters, and reports. 
Commonly, the more technical and thorny problems were assigned to him. 
His industry, fairness, and knowledge continually widened the range of his 
influence, so that in time he dealt with all the main issues of the day. Mr. 
Brant’s volume is therefore largely a history of the 1780’s—not a complete 
history, but a survey of the leading issues, ideas, and controversies in politics 
and diplomacy. 

Madison appears as one of the great Virginians, in stature comparable to 
Washington and Jefferson. If at times too much has been claimed for the 
hero, the fact remains that few men of Madison’s time surpassed him in the 
ability to find, on difficult problems, the position that proved in the end to 
be most satisfactory to the country as a whole. Viewed in the light of later 
events, his opinions coincided with the decisions that were finally made on 
the Mississippi question, on the western land cessions, on national revenue, 
on paper money, on internal improvements, on foreign affairs, and on federal- 
ism and republicanism. His Americanness is explained by his dual attach- 
ment to both the nation and his state, by his intimate knowledge of American 
conditions, by his adherence to basic principles, by his desire for harmony, 
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and by his devotion to the general good. “Considerations of national welfare, 
not his own, determined his position.” 

Mr. Brant, in revealing the influence and character of Madison, has done 
justice to a quiet, self-effacing man whose apparent dullness has dimmed 
the lustre of his achievements. All praise is due the author for making known 
a man whose achievements have been obscured by his virtues of modesty and 
self-restraint. 


Cornell University Curtis P. NETTELS 


The American Democracy: A Commentary and an Interpretation. By Harola 
J. Laski. (New York: The Viking Press, 1948. Pp. x, 785. $6.50.) 


The scope of Mr. Laski’s commentary on American democracy is monu- 
mental. After chapters on “The Traditions of America” and “The Spirit of 
America,” he runs the gamut of our society, through government, business, 
labor, religion, education, culture, opinion industries, and the like, to his con- 
cluding chapter on “Americanism as a Principle of Civilization.” His knowl- 
edge of America is encyclopedic. He knows the country in all its infinite 
variety. Nothing seems to have escaped his eyes and ears, with the important 
exception of American agriculture, which he largely equates with southern 
sharecroppers. 

For all of this, Mr. Laski, his publishers to the contrary notwithstanding, 


has not given us a book to be set alongside those of Tocqueville and Bryce. 
Their interpretations grew out of what they saw. It could hardly be more 
evident that Mr. Laski’s interpretations are a priori. They do not prevent 
him from seeing and describing the pluralism and the flexibility which char- 
acterize our society; they merely assure that in each case, often with very 
little supporting evidence, he will finally doubt the adequacy of these features 
to meet the challenge of changing conditions. 

The general thesis »:hich pervades the book and dictates the conclusions is 
of course the Marxist analysis. America “is essentially a democracy of the 
middle class, which assumes, though it does not announce, the authority of 
wealth, and has been careful throughout its history not to permit its in- 
forming idea to jeopardize the claims that men of property invariably put 
forward as the boundaries beyond which democracy may not pass” (p. 17). 
To be sure, this is not unique to America; for “no society ever permits the 
foundations of its system to be called into question unless it is certain that 
it will triumph overwhelmingly in the reply” (p. 23). This is the basic as- 
sumption which predetermines Mr. Laski’s conclusions. It is curious but not 
surprising that a great deal of the book is devoted to criticizing American 
institutions for adhering to what he has here at the outset laid down as a 
fundamental sociological law. 

The typical pattern of Mr. Laski’s analysis is exemplified by his discussion 
of American business. First, we are given a detailed picture of “big-business” 
domination during the decades since the Civil War. Then follows a brief 
discussion of our progress toward a social-service state under the New Deal. 
Finally, comes the inevitable conclusion, supported only by his initial as- 
sumption, that there has been no “fundamental” change—American enter- 
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prise continues to be “founded on the theory of restriction and not of abund- 
ance” (p. 178). The facts of abundance are not allowed to obscure the 
picture prescribed by doctrine. 

Bias pervades the whole, but in some instances it is more obvious than 
in others. One may note, for example, his extended discussion of judicial 
review in terms of its actual operation, which neglects to speak of the course 
of events since the spring of 1937. It is also hard to forbear calling atten- 
tion to his discussion of labor and the law. Reference is made to thirteen 
Supreme Court decisions dealing with labor. All but one were unfavorable 
to labor’s claims and all but one—the same one—were decided before 1930. 
With this one exception, there is no reference to the predominantly pro-labor 
decisions of the Court since 1937, nor to the fact that they included reversals 
of several of the most important of the cases which are cited. Again, Ameri- 
ca’s bad record on the Negro problem is duly detailed without any reference 
to the decline of lynching, the rise of Negro voting, or the improvement of 
Negro employment opportunities. Yet these facts all appear among the find- 
ings made by Myrdal, on which Mr. Laski heavily relies for the other side 
of the picture. 

Mr. Laski has much to say that is true and worth saying, not least in his 
discussions of religion, education, press, cinema, and radio. But the conclu- 
sion is always the not surprising one that the institutions in question are not 
primarily dedicated to the purpose of recasting society and altering its funda- 
mental postulates. As if it could be otherwise! He treats minority voices in 
behalf of reform as futile, forgetting that all progressive movements start 
as minorities. In fact, “there cannot be a new education without a new society 
to sustain it,” he declares, and “a new society needs a new philosophy of 
living ...” (p. 392). We seem to have arrived at a cul-de-sac. 

His conclusion indicates that he does not despair completely, but just what 
may be the means to our salvation he leaves obscure. We must somehow re- 
achieve that unity in the pursuit of the goal of equality which we have lost. 
How to do it? Earlier in the volume he devoted considerable space to argu- 
ing for a strong labor party to produce a sharper dichotomy between our 
major parties. Is this the way to unity? Or is it perhaps by revolution or 
civil war, as he darkly hints in the concluding pages, referring to Lenin’s 
exploit of cutting “the Gordian knot of passionate disagreement upon first 
principles .. .” (p. 761)? The reader is left with the feeling that Mr. Laski 
believes the prospects for peaceful change in this country are about as dark as 
he thought they were in Britain before 1945. 

Swarthmore College J. Rotanp PENNOCK 


Two Centuries of Reading, Pa., 1748-1948: A History of the County Seat 
of Berks County. By Raymond W. Albright. (Reading, Pa.: The His- 
torical Society of Berks County, 1948. Pp. xi, 307.) 


When the two-hundredth anniversary of the founding of Reading was 
drawing near, the Historical Society of Berks County decided that it would 
be fitting to celebrate the bicentennial of the city by publishing its history. 
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Fortunately for the society, Dr. Albright was available to write the history, 
a task which he performed conscientiously and capably. 

Since the Council of the Historical Society requested that this book should 
be of a popular rather than of a technical character, “in order to secure as 
wide a reading as possible,” it is not documented, and no primary sources and 
only twelve secondary works are listed in the bibliography. It is a debatable 
question whether the inclusion of technical apparatus would have lessened 
the number of its readers, though there can be no doubt that its omission 
detracts from its value as an historical publication. 

The volume begins with the story of the early settlements in Berks County, 
and then proceeds to trace the origin and development of Reading through- 
out the two centuries of its history. The city was founded by Thomas and 
Richard Penn in 1748, four years before the erection of Berks County, of 
which it has always been the capital. Every phase of the city’s life and 
progress is portrayed with painstaking care. Its population, economic growth, 
manufacturing, commercial, and transportation interests, and its religious, 
educational, and cultural development, as well as the part it played in wars 
and in politics—all these are given adequate treatment. If one is desirous of 
knowing anything about the city of Reading, one is likely to find it in this 
book, and there should be no question in one’s mind as to accuracy of the 
author’s statements. Furthermore, some thirty-eight illustrations add con- 
siderably to the attractiveness of the work. Its format is good, and it has a 
satisfactory index. 

It would seem that the work would have been more interesting and more 
readable if its treatment had not been so severely chronological and factual, 
and at least a part of it had been given topically. No method of treatment, 
however, is entirely satisfactory, and it is easy to criticize. Dr. Albright’s 
book is a serious work, and a real contribution to the history of Pennsylvania, 
reflecting credit upon both the author and the Historical Society of Berks 
County. This worth-while publication will repay a careful reading. 

State College, Pa. W. F. Dunaway 


Francis Lieber: Nineteenth-Century Liberal. By Frank Freidel. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1948. Pp. xiii, 445, $4.50.) 


A few years ago a careful study of the genus Hollywood, thinly disguised 
as fiction and entitled What Makes Sammy Run, attracted considerable at- 
tention and may even have prompted some soul-searching in the quarters con- 
cerned. Now perhaps the professorial breed may take warning from the life 
history which Dr. Freidel has recorded. For if ever a man pursued that will- 
o’-the-wisp, academic advancement, it was Francis Lieber: Berlin-born soldier 
of von Bliicher’s at Waterloo; sometime student at Berlin, Jena, Halle, and 
Dresden; exile, first to London and then, in 1827, to America; keeper of a 
school of gymnastics; eventually a long-time but always reluctant professor 
at South Carolina College; and finally, incumbent of a chair of history and 
political science at Columbia College, which for thirty years he had coveted 
while serving as translator, encyclopedist, tractarian, publisher’s hack, apol- 
ogist for the status quo, and, perhaps, becoming something of what he set out 
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to be—political scientist. In Lieber’s moderate success and in his immoderate 
compromises there is a bitter lesson. 

Take, for example, his attitude toward slavery. Ostensibly every sentiment 
in Lieber, political exile from Metternich-controlled Europe and friend of 
Daniel Webster and Charles Sumner, should have opposed the institution. 
But, writing in 1834 (Letters to a Gentleman in Germany), he could keep 
firmly in mind that as yet his influential Northern connections had won him 
no satisfactory post and that there were rumors of a Southern professorship. 
To his principles and friends he did throw the sop of admitting that slavery 
was vicious—against the spirit of the times. But only thus far would he go. 
If slavery were evil, emancipation was the foolish solution of violent and 
impractical people who knew not that the superiority of the white race was 
axiomatic. Moreover, Congress could do nothing about slavery; it was a 
matter for state legislation only. No wonder so respectable a candidate won 
the nod from South Carolina. 

His twenty-one years there were miracles of rope balancing. Privately, he 
persuaded himself that slavery was “deciduous” and would fall “at a certain 
time as the first teeth . . . give way to the second.” The winter of 1849-50, 
with its controversy over the Mexican Cession, made his perch more pre- 
carious. “The institution [slavery],” he was forced to admit, “had outlived its 
necessity.” Nevertheless, it should be protected in the slave states, and the 
Fugitive Slave Act should be enforced. Even after his accession to the 
Columbia staff, Lieber’s inaugural address was such that he could send it to 
the ardent pro-slavery advocate, Senator Hammond, and follow it up with a 
solicitation of the Senator’s influence! It was only in his confidential cor- 
respondence that Professor Lieber could afford to be frank. 

Or, consider the larger matter of Lieber on economics and government. 
His was the age when Jacksonian democracy was a new brew. But the 
followers of Jackson, eastern working men and frontier farmers, had no 
academic plums to give away. Lieber’s first magnum opus, the two-volume 
Manual of Political Ethics, published in 1838-39, was one of the most com- 
prehensive defenses of the rights of property yet to appear. In his Essays on 
Property, for which the Reverend Alonzo Potter wrote an introduction, 
Lieber himself avowed: “I firmly believe that men like Astor, Lawrence and 
Appleton ought to print my Property mss. and give me a handsome douceur. 
...” His last and greatest treatise, On Civil Liberty and Self-Government, 
ended with a chapter denying that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God. “You are so sound and conservative,” James Kent told him. “You are 
a very safe writer.” And surely it was always so. 

But perhaps the reviewer is being too hard on the good professor. If he 
served his masters too well, this at least is to be said to his credit: he 
marshalled to their defense such an impressive array of scholarship that he 
devised many of the weapons of political reasoning which would eventually 
be turned against them. Little survives today of what Lieber said. But in 
his own day what he said did have serious significance. 

In view of the foregoing, it may surprise some readers to note the subtitle 
to Dr. Freidel’s book, Nineteenth-Century Liberal. Can the epithet be ap- 
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plied to a man who opposed women’s suffrage, labor unions, pacifism, Oriental 
immigration, Darwinism, Catholicism? Not, certainly, in today’s sense, but 
rather in the interpretation of “liberal” current in Lieber’s own time, which 
identified liberalism with the dynamic business philosophy of the day. A man 
is known by the company he keeps, and Lieber kept the company of 
those “liberals” who opposed regulation of rising private industry and who 
championed free trade. 

Always clearly and often gracefully written, evidencing full use of the 
voluminous Lieber material available, superseding the earlier studies by Perry, 
Harley, and Phinney, and expanding Dorfman’s analysis, the present study 
is a worthy contribution to the memory of one who was at least a systematizer 
and publicist of political science, if not a political scientist himself. 

New York State Historical Association Mary E. CUNNINGHAM 


Lincoln and the War Governors. By William B. Hesseltine. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. x, 405, xxii, $4.50.) 


When the historian finds himself utterly baffled in his struggle to pay his 
allotment of taxes for international homicide—past, present, and future— 
inevitably he writes either a text-book or a Lincoln book. The latter is 
surest of a market, and the best of the Hesseltine boys was smart enough to 
choose it. Also, he proved to be sufficiently erudite, thorough, and enter- 
taining to produce more than “just another book” for the thousands of col- 
lectors of what Senator Brooks calls “Lincolnianiana.” Professor Hesseltine 
recognized that the North, in its fight for nationalism, was bedeviled by 
state-rights dissensions; that Lincoln himself was elected the first time by 
the activities of the governors of the several states; that the great problem 
of the new President was to bring these governors, with their petty state 
jealousies, into line for a great national effort; that he succeeded in this 
effort; and that, finally, Lincoln was in a position to elect or re-elect the 
governors. 

Twenty-three years ago, when Professor Hesseltine was still in scholastic 
swaddling clothes, I had the temerity to announce the thesis that “the state- 
rights principle, as applied in the organization and administration of the 
Union Army in the Civil War, did as much to prolong that conflict as the 
dissensions in the South contributed to bring it to a close.” Now Hesseltine 
proves in 400 pages that my guess was correct. But he goes much further, 
and shows just how Lincoln solved the whole problem. I would be an in- 
grate if I did anything else than praise such a book. What do I care if the 
author sometimes gazes through the smoke of his bulldog pipe and writes 
Morgan for Morton; if, in a cavalier disregard for middle initials, he speaks 
of William M. Dayton and Herschel B. Johnson; if, neglecting to keep a 
card index of title abbreviations, he does not always cite the same book the 
same way; or if, by the form of the possessive, it would seem that he does 
not know how to pronounce Illinois? The publishers’ readers and the house 
editors can often be blamed for the introduction of, or the failure to remove, 
such trivialities. Perhaps more serious slips should be mentioned. Perhaps 
my prejudice unfits me for writing this review at all. 
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Nevertheless, the book impresses me as a fine piece of realistic writing, 
and its tone is one that has long been needed. But the qualities of the tone 
can be fully appreciated only after long familiarity with Hesseltine’s subtle 
ability in the use of two-edged words. Pennsylvanians can get comfort from 
the book in the realization that, conservative as Governor Andrew G,. Curtin 
may have been, he was not as officious, as obstreperous, or as much a thorn 
in the side of the President as some of the governors nearer to Springfield. 
A due consideration of what is written between the lines in the following 
characterization will reveal Hesseltine’s mental image of Curtin: 


His fine six-foot, broad-shouldered, symmetrical figure was a splen- 
did vehicle for his powerful oratory, which made up in rhetoric and 
wit what it lacked in grammar and literary finish. In his profession 
of the law he had never been a scholar, but the charm of his per- 
sonality, the dignity of his bearing, and the roaring torrent of his 
words had made their impression on juries and played their part 
in his political career. He was right on most of the things that 
counted. He gave generously to churches. He talked convincingly 
about education. And he was sound on the tariff (p. 32). 
University of Illinois Frep A. SHANNON 


Henry William Stiegel and His Associates: A Story of Early American 
Industry. By George L. Heiges. (Manheim, Pa.: The Author, 1948. Pp. 
[vii] 227. [For sale by the Manheim Book Store, 65 South Main Street, 
Manheim, Pa.] $3.00.) 


In recent years there has been much interest in the life of Henry William 
Stiegel, the German immigrant who came to Pennsylvania in 1750, and, in 
a rapid and spectacular manner, became an ironmaster and a glassmaker, 
only to lose his wealth and spend the last years of his life in poverty. The 
author of William Henry Stiegel and His Associates has attempted to sift 
fable from fact in the story of this remarkable character, and has succeeded 
quite well. In instances where it is impossible to secure accurate informa- 
tion, as in the case of the time and place of the death of Stiegel, all the 
available evidence and theories are presented. 

Though no important aspect of Stiegel’s life is slighted, emphasis is placed 
on “Stiegel the Giassmaker.” His activities as ironmaster, patron of educa- 
tion, churchman, and as one of the founders of the town of Manheim are 
well sketched. Especially worth-while are the descriptions of Stiegel’s busi- 
ness and social relationships with other Pennsylvanians. The details con- 
cerning the Festival of the Red Roses, the annual service at Zion Lutheran 
Church at Manheim, where one red rose is paid as ground rent to descendants 
of Stiegel, are set forth. The author has gleaned much from the Stiegel 
manuscripts, from newspapers, and from other sources; he reaches the con- 
clusion that Stiegel was a great and noble character, “a churchman, a bene- 
factor, a manufacturer, and a man of vision.” 

The book is clearly written, but a careful editing would have eliminated 
such terms as “from whence (p. 1), “vague western lands” (p. 18), and 
“neck of the woods” (p. 25). The format, including the type, is good; the 
illustrations are well selected and clear; the appendix presents such infor- 
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mation as the names of the employees of Stiegel’s glassworks, inventories of 
different types of glassware, and newspaper advertisements of runaway in- 
dentured servants. The volume, however, lacks an index. 

University of Pennsylvania Artuur C. BINING 


The Age of the Great Depression, 1929-1941. By Dixon Wecter. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xii, 362. $5.00.) 


In fact, if not by formal declaration, the book now under review is volume 
thirteen of A History of American Life. In both format and typography it 
shows its kinship with the volumes of that series; and, moreover, from the 
first chapter to the “Critical Essay on Authorities” there is a wide ranging 
over subject matter in the manner that one acquainted with A History of 
American Life would expect to find in a volume supplementing that series. 
Yet there are differences easy to perceive, the most striking one being the 
scanty documentation in The Age of the Great Depression. Obviously, this 
volume is offered to a wide reading public, an observation which should not 
be construed as a disparagement. The author, an able scholar and a good 
stylist, has not sacrificed his standards of craftsmanship upon the altar of 
popular applause. His book is neither trivial nor pedantic. On the contrary, 
it embodies a serious, and, in general, a successful attempt to survey and 
appraise for intelligent and literate Americans the important period of our 
history extending from 1929 to 1941. 

The story begins with national economic collapse, continues with the drift 
toward national prostration, and presently strikes a new note with the emer- 
gence of an heroic remedy for our national ills, the New Deal. Much of the 
book, necessarily, is concerned with the New Deal as both state of mind 
and program for action, and with the immediate consequences of the New 
Deal efforts to administer relief, to bring about recovery, and to safeguard 
restored prosperity with appropriate measures of reform. Accordingly, the 
author deals with the enlarging functions of the Federal government, with 
the rdie of labor and of industry, with the problems of youth and of age, 
and with the subjects of education, literature, art, religion, and science in a 
time when the faith of Americans in their national destiny was so badly 
shaken that most of them rejoiced when their Federal government at long last 
boldly accepted the novel rdle of benevolent receiver in bankruptcy. The author 
concludes his study with a rapid summary of the events that culminated in 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 

What is the judgment of the author in respect of the New Deal ?—a ques- 
tion every reader of this book will surely ask. In the matter of its origins, 
Mr. Wecter believes, and demonstrates, that the Republicans bear no slight 
responsibility for the New Deal—a fact McKinley Republicans will like to 
hear no better than they have liked to read the presidential election returns 
since 1928. As to the New Deal objectives—relief, recovery, and reform— 
here is hardly the stuff of which revolutions are made; and there is, I think, 
no reason to believe that Mr. Wecter would call the New Deal a revolution. 
Rather, and properly so, he appears to regard the New Deal as a revival and 
a continuation of the crusade for social justice which, getting under way 
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early in the present century, swept onward through a succession of triumphs 
until it was halted by our entrance into the first World War, and then was 
repudiated by the conservative reaction which followed that war. In this 
light, therefore, the New Deal appears only as new means to attain old 
ideals. Yet the reader is brought up sharply when he contemplates the title 
of one of Mr. Wecter’s most revealing chapters: “Reading, Writing and 
Revolution.” What was the revolution? 

The New Deal failed, as Mr. Wecter clearly perceives, to achieve one of 
its major objectives: it “did not, and apparently could not, solve the basic 
recovery problem.” Here is a grim fact to set alongside the promising New 
Deal reforms that are likely to endure. It is a matter for sober contempla- 
tion, by New Dealers no less than by Old Dealers, that the problem of 
unemployment was “solved” by preparation for war and by war itself. 

This book, stimulating though it is, has the major defect of “recent his- 
tories.” We are very close to the 1930’s—too close to be certain of our judg- 
ments with respect to that decade. Yet the events of that stirring time are 
already dim in our minds—crowded out by the harsher events of the 1940's. 
Hence the real value of this book. It sums up for us very ably the events of 
the recent past that we are already in the way of forgetting. We should be 
grateful to Mr. Wecter for the service he has performed. 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT 


Pennsylvania German Society Proceedings and Addresses, Volume LIII. 
(Norristown, Pa.: The Society, 1948. Pp. xxiv, 125, 171. $5.00.) 


This is the most recent of the volumes issued by the Society over a period 
of fifty-seven years, its first having appeared in 1891. Volume LIII is divided 
into three parts. The first part briefly summarizes annual meetings held by 
the Society at Reading in 1944, at Waynesboro in 1945, and at Trappe in 
1946. The second part consists of a study by Edward W. Hocker, librarian 
of the Germantown Historical Society, on a well-known Pennsylvania Ger- 
man family, the Sowers of Germantown. The third part is devoted to a study 
by the Reverend R. L. Winters dealing with a rather well-known Pennsyl- 
vania German minister of the Lutheran Church, John Caspar Stoever, Jr. 
(1707-79), who labored in southeastern Pennsylvania for fifty years. 

Mr. Hocker’s paper, entitled “The Sower Printing House of Colonial 
Times,” deals with a subject that has engaged the attention of many persons 
from the time of Samuel W. Pennypacker and Abraham H. Cassel, in the 
latter part of the last century, to 1943, when Felix Reichmann’s brochure on 
Christopher Sower, Sr., was published by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foun- 
dation. Nevertheless, this paper by Hocker fills a gap. It draws together 
much material on the subject, and is authoritative and interesting. It deals, 
of course, mainly with the activities of Christopher Sower, Sr. (1693?-1758), 
who established in 1738 an important and a successful printing house in 
Germantown, a part of present-day Philadelphia, and with the activities of 
his son, Christopher Sower, Jr. (1721-84). 

The care with which Hocker lists the productions of the Sower press, far 
beyond the colonial period, is commendable. In some instances more descrip- 
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tive material than has been given is desired. Thirteen pages are devoted to 
the listing by years, from 1738 to 1758, of the products of Christopher Sower’s 
press and eight pages to the listing by years, from 1759 to 1777, of the 
books and pamphlets issued by Christopher Sower, Jr. A considerable num- 
ber of the listings include helpful annotations, of which the following is an 
example: “‘Hirten-Lieder von Bethlehem.’ [1742] 12 mo., 138 pages. A col- 
lection of 369 hymns which Count Zinzendorf had Sower print for him. It 
was the first Moravian book printed in Pennsylvania.” 

In some parts of the study, where sources are cited merely by name, one 
wishes for specific page references. Such omissions should not disturb the 
reader, however, for Hocker has been familiarizing himself with his subject 
for many years, and has become an authority on the Sower family. His paper 
is the comprehensive work on the subject, but Reichmann’s list of items 
issuing from the press of the elder Sower should also be consulted. 

The study by the Reverend Mr. Winters, entitled “John Caspar Stoever, 
Colonial Pastor and Founder of Churches,” comprises the last part of the 
volume. It is heavily and precisely documented. Reference is made not only 
to excellent original sources, German and English, but also to secondary 
works. 

Stoever’s ecclesiastical records are not so detailed as we might desire, but 
they certainly are useful, and, together with his energetic pioneer missionary 
work, make him a character worthy of investigation. This is the first ex- 
tensive study of Stoever. It is useful because it shows the part he played 
in Lutheranism in Pennsylvania during the fourteen years before the arrival 
of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg and because of the apparently objective 
evaluation which Dr. Winters makes of this zealous, orthodox, somewhat 
intolerant, and rather turbulent pioneer minister and shrewd businessman. 

The study could have been shortened considerably. Dr. Winters has in- 
jected material that does not apply strictly to the subject, yet it is woven in 
skillfully and furnishes appropriate background. He has given much atten- 
tion to Stoever’s activities in combating the Ep! ata Sabbatarianism and to 
saving Pennsylvania for orthodoxy—Luther variety. Data on some impor- 
tant aspects of Stoever’s life seem to be unattainable. 

The title page in red and black and the ten enamel pages devoted to il- 
lustrations assist in making Volume LIII attractive. This volume will be 
useful to students of the Pennsylvania Germans, of the history of printing, 
and of Lutheranism. It belongs in every library having a Pennsylvania history 
collection. It is not, however, in the class of significant publications like 
Strassburger and Hinke’s Pennsylvania German Pioneers, published in three 
volumes by the Society in 1934, and Borneman’s Pennsylvania German IIlu- 
minated Manuscripts, brought out by the Society in 1937. 

U. S. Department of Justice Homer T. RosENBERGER 


John Hancock: Patriot in Purple. By Herbert S. Allan. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. xvi, 422. $6.00.) 


John Hancock, by Herbert S. Allan, undertakes to appeal to both the 
scholar and the general reading public. The result is a book which is uneven 
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in quality. The author has consulted a wide range of sources, and has put 
forth a strenuous effort to achieve authenticity. From time to time there are 
superlatively written sections. In an attempt, however, to avoid extreme 
statements and at the same time include colorful comments not strictly war- 
ranted by the facts, Mr. Allan often resorts to conjectural phrases. The 
abundance of “probably” terms detracts from effective writing, as does the 
frequent use of popular jargon in word choices. 

Despite defects in his literary presentation, Mr. Allan has succeeded in 
putting Hancock into his proper historical setting. A John Hancock is pre- 
sented memorable for more than his reputedly dramatic signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. His inestimable usefulness in the infancy of our 
nation is shown in such characteristic activities as maintaining a semblance 
of unity in the Continental Congress, helping quiet the Shays dissidents in 
Massachusetts, and paving the way for the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution in the Bay State. Hancock is not portrayed as a paragon of virtue. 
His faults are freely admitted, i.e., his vanity, sensitiveness, occasional ruth- 
lessness, hypocrisy, and procrastination. Against this formidable array of 
shortcomings the author pits an impressive set of virtues: Hancock is re- 
vealed as generous, often at great cost to himself; as courageous to the point 
of risking his life for the patriot cause; and as charitable toward the under- 
privileged. F 

In much of the writing there is a spectacular quality not in keeping with 
other portions of the book. The author seemingly goes out of his way to 
avoid stuffiness, but he frequently succeeds only in being annoying, as in his 
references to John Hancock as the “Hamlet of the American Revolution” 
(pp. x, 287), or as “the frustrated self-fancied fighter from the peaceful 
purlieus of Beacon Hill” (p. 285). Specially contrived descriptions abound 
to so great an extent that such designations as “fancy financier,” “unpre- 
dictable patriot,” “Machiavelli,” ‘“sybarite,” all with the appendage “of 
Beacon Hill” (pp. 310, 137, 51, 260), degenerate into mere elegant variation. 

Herbert Allan’s John Hancock is not a perfect book. It meets, however, a 
long-felt need for a full-length biography of a leading Revolutionary patriot. 
The illustrations and the general make-up, as well as the insights it reveals, 
make it a valuable addition to American historiography. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology NorMAN H. Dawes 


Law Administration and Negro-White Relations in Philadelphia: A Study 
in Race Relations. By G. Gordon Brown. (Philadelphia: Bureau of 
Municipal Research, 1947. Pp. 183.) 

Recreational Facilities and Negro-White Relations in Philadelphia. By G. 
Gordon Brown. (Philadelphia: Bureau of Municipal Research, 1947. 
Pp. 53 [mimeographed].) 


These two books grew out of an event in 1944 which for a number of 
days threatened serious racial conflict in Philadelphia. This event was the 
strike of the workers of the Philadelphia Transportation Company in protest 
against the upgrading of Negroes to platform positions. The Bureau of 
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Municipal Research of Philadelphia sponsored and financed the two studies. 
Aside from the fact that it points out the scarcity of recreational activities 
financed by municipal departments, the latter and shorter study has little to 
recommend it as compared with the first-mentioned and perhaps more sig- 
nificant study. 

The author modestly characterizes the first book as one “designed primarily 
to ascertain whether there existed feelings of resentment or distrust by the 
Negro people toward those responsible for maintaining law and order.” 
Rather than concentrating on the problem of differential treatment, he over- 
stresses the physical organization of the police department and presents an 
array of irrelevant although otherwise important matters, such as housing, 
education, recreation, public health, and other services. 

The study establishes a background by examining certain characteristics 
of the Negro population of Philadelphia, such as origin, distribution, hous- 
ing, employment, and social status. Data were compiled by means of personal 
interviews with white and colored, and conclusions were then predicated 
upon the information thus obtained. According to the study, the Philadelphia 
police force comprised some 4,749 officers of all ranks. The white population 
numbered more than a million and a half, and the Negro population was be- 
lieved to be greater than 265,000. Of those interviewed, forty-nine were 
white, forty-eight were informed Negroes, and 121 were “representative 
members of the general Negro population.” Of the thirty-four policemen 
interviewed, ten were white patrolmen, four were Negro patrolmen, and 
twenty were high-ranking officials. One finds it difficult to accept the au- 
thority of conclusions based on such sketchy sampling. 

The study also includes a series of interviews with Negro inmates of 
Holmesburg prison, from which were drawn certain definite conclusions, 
the following being an example: “the Negro in Holmesburg prison feels 
that he suffers some disadvantages ; but these believed disadvantages are not 
overwhelming, and the nature of the complaints suggests that even if his 
position is not of equality, it is not as bad as it is said to be in some other 
cities.” The interviewer, after arriving at this conclusion, states that “it 
should be borne in mind” that “their responses may have been inhibited, 
since a prison official was present.” Obviously, conclusions based on this 
type of questioning are of little value. 

Emphasis is placed on the organization of the various law-enforcement 
agencies and on their training and equipment. We read, for example, that 
“the equipment of the park guard force consists of 13 motorcycles, 10 coupes, 
2 sedans, 1 cabulance, 2 patrol wagons, and one horse drawn van.” This 
reviewer may conceivably be interested in such information, but is genuinely 
skeptical as to its value or significance for the study in hand. The insertion 
of large amounts of extraneous information as background material gives 
rise to a suspicion that an otherwise sketchy literary effort has been padded. 

Another section of the book deals with recommendations on how to im- 
prove the status of the Negro in the total process of law enforcement. Says 
the writer: “The Philadelphia Negro is faced by a definite, though limited, 
discrimination in the process of law enforcement and responds with mixed 
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and varying attitudes and beliefs.” In a book of this sort, one expects some 
explicit treatment of the problem, but the best suggestions offered are: 
(1) a course in race relations to be made a part of the police-training 
program and (2) the establishment of a permanent civic-relations committee. 
Although it is well written and well executed, one cannot help feeling that 
the book is somewhat below the level of the research scholar and somewhat 
above that of the undergraduate student. 
Police Women’s Unit, Philadelphia, Pa. GENEVIEVE WELSHANS 


The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848. By Charles S. Sydnor. 
[Wendell Holmes Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter, eds., A History 
of the South, V.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press and 
the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the University of Texas, 
1948. Pp. xiv, 400. $6.00.) 


In his preface to this volume Professor Sydnor has stated his objective 
to be “a case study of sectionalism.” Upon this traditional theme most of the 
works on Southern history have been centered. Such a synthesis is un- 
doubtedly significant, and Professor Sydnor has done his job exceedingly 
well; nevertheless, the reviewer hopes that the trend of historical writing 
about the South will be turned into other directions. This volume is remark- 
ably free from patent errors, and is based on a thorough study of the sources 
and a scrupulous use of evidence. So admirable is the judiciousness of the 
author that it would be difficult to tell whether he was born above or below 
the Mason and Dixon line. Furthermore, he has the virtue, rare among so- 
called scientific historians, of having a philosophical outlook on his subject. 

The volume gets started slowly with a rather dull survey of static social 
conditions in the 1820's. But after these preliminaries the author gathers 
momentum by grappling with some of the basic problems of Southern history. 
One of these unsolved questions is the location of political power in the 
society of the Old South. In dealing with this problem Professor Sydnor 
makes his most valuable contribution, studying realistically county govern- 
ment, the remarkable growth of democratic political institutions during the 
period, and the change in political leadership. He also gives fresh interpre- 
tations of the Missouri Compromise and of the Nullification controversy, 
and he skillfully integrates the politics of the ante-bellum South with its 
economic and social life, particularly noting the impact of economic crises 
on political movements. Indeed, he has made a brilliant analysis of Southern 
political development, in which he has penetrated beneath the forms to the 
spirit. 

His discussion of social history is less satisfying. He has a chapter on the 
humanitarian reform movement in the South, entitled “Toward a More Per- 
fect Society,” which seems to some degree inconsistent with his last chapter, 
“The Affirmation of Southern Perfection.” This last chapter is interesting 
and provocative, but it leaves one wondering whether the glorification of a 
slave-based society was not a defense mechanism. Although slave propa- 
gandists and some intellectuals, like Calhoun and Fitzhugh, may have exalted 
slavery, it is doubtful whether the mass of yeoman farmers regarded the 
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institution in any other light than as a necessary institution to preserve 
order—far from being a perfect organization of society. Nevertheless, the 
author has sensed the great change in mind and body which came over the 
South between 1820 and 1850. 

University of Kentucky CLEMENT Eaton 


The Milwaukee Road: Its First Hundred Years. By August Derleth. [The 
Railroads of America Series, III.) (New York: Creative Age Press, 
1948. Pp. [vi] 330. $4.00.) 


Like our lakes and rivers, our railroads have acquired institutional forms 
which are distinguishing features of our regional cultures. The Milwaukee 
Road is thus appropriately claimed as a Wisconsin institution; its history 
should afford excellent insights into the life of its community. The story will 
be midwestern, and readers should not expect to find an illumination of 
Pennsylvania history in it. 

The Milwaukee Road—The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad Company—originated as one of several plans to bind a rapidly 
growing agricultural area to the town of Milwaukee. For a decade the 
economically elite of the lakeside business center debated whether the binder 
should be canal, plank road, or railroad. The result was a railroad char- 
tered in 1847 and opened for traffic in 1851. Successive generations of man- 
agers then extended the original twenty miles of track from Milwaukee to 
Waukesha by construction, lease, and merger into an 11,000-mile system. 
One hundred and fifty-four corporate entities are represented in the history 
of the present company, and through the years financial tycoons battled for 
control of these properties in the traditional manner. 

The introduction leads the reader to anticipate a skillfully drawn account 
of this “Wisconsin institution.” But the story told is unbalanced because it 
is largely a history of top-level administration, and the author is unable to 
delve beneath the corporate report. Too much of the story remains an 
apology for the checkered history of the road. To demonstrate that Byron 
Kilbourn and Alexander Mitchell, two men who dominated the road in its 
early years, were “men of vision” is easy, but the mold in which these and 
other personalities are cast is the standard one of publicity agents. Summar- 
izing the road’s relations with an aroused public as “an almost constant 
barrage of opposition from legislative sources as well as from misinformed 
or deliberately misled men in the street” (p. 264), a theory consistently 
employed in explaining instances of public disapproval of company policy, 
is indicative of a readiness to accept ill-conceived official apology and to 
distort fact. Familiarity with the incident discussed would have led the 
author to call the “Milk Case” (p. 145) by its commonly accepted name, the 
Minnesota Rate Case, which in spite of the availability of essential evidence 
and a number of special studies is inadequately described. Then, too, if the 
rate case is worth only two paragraphs, why should a mail robbery of 1927 
(pp. 217-222) be worth five pages? If Standard Oil interests chose to use 
the road as a “listening post” (p. 144), one would like to know why. As 
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history, this volume can suffice only to introduce the subject and to suggest 
a host of problems which will have to be solved by years of painstaking 
research, 

Recognizing the extreme difficulty of working with records of the kind 
preserved by railroads, the historian of any railroad should first of all honor 
a railroad’s principal function—to provide transportation. Of this, the volume 
contains too little. Of how the road achieved its characterization as a “Wis- 
consin institution,” there is enough to justify the conclusions that the anony- 
mous employees must have been motivated by nobler purposes than many of 
the top-level managers and that the people of Wisconsin have been indulgent 
as often as they have been aroused. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology CuHartes W. PAape 


The Diary and Sundry Observations of Thomas Alva Edison. Edited by 
Dagobert D. Runes. (New York: Philosophical Library [c. 1948]. Pp. 
xi, 247. $4.75.) 


As is stated in the preface, the editor of this work has attempted to present 
“a selection of Edison’s social and philosophical ideas.” In this task he has 
done a fine job. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One, The Diary, is the record 
kept by Edison from July 12 to July 21, 1885. In this sampling one gets only 
a tantalizing glimpse of Edison the man. Here is indicated a careful observer 
of nature and people, a very wandering and speculative mind with respect to 
both the physical and the spiritual worlds. Edison had a keen sense of humor, 
but his puns are scarcely uproarious, e.g., his referring to a raspberry patch 
as a “burying ground”! This reviewer wishes the editor had extended this 
“sampling” beyond the thirty-five pages here presented. A more extensive 
identification of names used in the Diary would also have been welcomed. 

Part Two, Sundry Observations, is more revealing and substantial. Here, 
in eight chapters, can be seen the evidences of an insatiable quest, and the 
range of Edison’s mind in its social and philosophical meanderings. In these 
Observations one may read of Edison’s ideas on Motion Pictures and the 
Arts, on War and Peace, Education and Work, the Philosophy of Paine, 
Man and Machine, For a Better World, and The Realms Beyond. In Chapter 
I, Autobiographical, he tells, in a common-sense way, the advantages of his 
deafness and the part it played in the development of the telephone and the 
phonograph. 

Space does not permit summarizing each of these Observations. Though 
they are uneven in interest and somewhat repetitious, through most of them 
runs Edison’s eternal optimism and continued reach into the unknown. 
Noticeable, too, in an unusual way, is his insistence upon the advantages of 
education. There are many references to the inadequacy of text-books in 
modern education, and there is an insistence upon the merits of visual edu- 
cation, especially motion pictures. 

This reader was disappointed that so little material on Edison’s inventions 
was included. There is, however, an interesting paragraph on “the inventor’s 
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lot,” in which Edison defines an inventor as one who “tries to meet the de- 
mand of a crazy civilization.” Mad indeed must have been the world of 
Edison! 

In his final chapter the editor has included Edison’s observations on “The 
Realms Beyond,” an interesting and a stimulating speculation on the mys- 
teries of life and of life after death. 

Mr. Runes has performed a genuine service for the general reading public, 
but the value of a work such as this to an historian is questionable. Other 
than by date, there is no identification of the Sundry Observations. The 
sources are not specifically indicated, nor the circumstances under which 
they were written. Five illustrations are included, but no bibliography and 
only a short index. 

It may not be amiss, perhaps, to express the wish that Mr. Runes may issue 
later on a more extensive Diary and additional Observations which will 
include more of Edison’s scientific writings. 

Lebanon Valley College Freperic K. MILLER 


The Quaker Message. Compiled by Sidney Lucas. (Wallingford, Pa.: 
Pendle Hill, 1948. Pp. 90. $.50.) 


In view of the increasing interest among scholars in the religious back- 
grounds of American culture, this little volume, one of the attractive Pendle 
Hill booklets on Quakerism, makes a useful contribution to Pennsylvania 
history by outlining, in the words of Quaker leaders, the faith which moti- 
vated the founder and many of the later builders of our commonwealth. A 
typical instance of the volume’s gift for clarifying aspects of Quakerism 
which are not always plain to the outsider is the section on the “Inward 
Light,” which points up the differences distinguishing, one from the others, 
Inward Light, reason, and conscience. 

Of special interest to the American historian is the section dealing with 
“Quakerism and Society.” The active aspects of Quaker pacifism are ac- 
cented in the statement that true patriotism, as the Quaker sees it, does not 
lie in military service to a national state, but in the redeeming of mankind 
and the rebuilding of a war-torn society “through the spiritual forces of 
love and active good-will.” Hence the words, “Our highest loyalty to God 
and our fellow man is also the highest loyalty that we can render to our 
nation.” Thus it may be observed that this book, though its principal purpose 
is the practical one of showing “the vital message Quakerism has for the 
present and the immediate future,” has also historical value as a source 
book on all aspects of Quaker life and thought. 

Muhlenberg College Don YopER 


The Nine Capitals of the United States. By Robert Fortenbaugh. (York, Pa.: 
The Maple Press Company, 1948. Pp. ix, 104.) 


Here is a gift book de /uxe. Brought out in an edition of twenty-three 
hundred numbered copies, it has been largely distributed by The Maple Press 
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Company of York, Pa., as its Sixth Annual Keepsake. The book is artistically 
designed, and is printed in 14-point monotype Baskerville on hand-made 
paper. The author, for many years a professor of history in Gettysburg 
College, has just completed a three-year term as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association. 

This work should be prized by collectors of Pennsylvaniana, for, besides 
being a splendid example of the printer’s art, it deals with a subject of en- 
during interest. It tells the story of the wanderings of our central govern- 
ment, in the country between the Hudson and the Potomac Rivers, for more 
than a quarter of a century, during much of which time the capital of the 
United States was somewhere in Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Lancaster, and 
York have been capitals of the United States; and Philadelphia enjoys the 
distinction of having been the capital at four different times. 

The Maple Press Company has on hand a few copies of this book, and will 
answer the inquiries of prospective purchasers. 


The Price Family of Barrett Township, Monroe County, Pennsylvania. 
By Violet Hallett Price. (Boston: The Christopher Publishing House 
[c. 1948]. Pp. 86. $3.00.) 


This brief book is, as its name indicates, a genealogical history of a family 
in a limited area; yet it is somewhat more than that, for it contains some 
notes on the Price family in general. Of her efforts and purpose the author 
writes: “I have gathered my information from older members of the family 
and from the early histories of Northampton, Wayne, Pike and Monroe 
Counties. I have searched records of property transfers and letters of ad- 
ministration to be found in these counties. My search has led me into Tren- 
ton and Flemington, N. J... . My thought has been to map out as clearly 
as possible the relation of each to other members of the family rather than 
gather histories and information of individuals.” 


Pennsylvania Archaeologist. [Bulletin of the Society for Pennsylvania Ar- 
chaeology, XVIII.] (Philadelphia: The Society, 1948. Pp. 48, 93. $2.00.) 


Volume XVIII of the Pennsylvania Archaeologist came out in “new dress” 
and in two double-numbers. The Spring number contains the following 
articles: “Shawnee Pots and Pottery Making,” by Erminie Voegelin and 
Georg K. Neaumann; “A Bucks County Argillite Cache,” by John Witthoft ; 
“Wanted: One Early Man,” by Edmund S. Carpenter ; “Monongahela Wood- 
land Culture and the Shawnee,” by C. A. Weslager; “Notes on Indian 
Maize,” by Volney H. Jones; and “Varieties and Sources of Flint Found in 
New York State,” by Charles Foster Wray. The Fall number consists of 
an extensive monograph by George S. Snyderman, entitled “Behind the Tree 
of Peace: A Sociological Analysis of Iroquois Warfare.” This study is 
documented and is accompanied by a rather full bibliography. 
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The Northumberland County Historical Society Proceedings and Addresses, 
Volume XVI. (Sunbury, Pa.: The Society, 1948. Pp. 185.) 


The latest volume of this society’s Proceedings and Addresses contains the 
following papers: “Conrad Weiser and the Tulpehocken Path,” by Paul 
A. W. Wallace; “Spread Eagle Manor, Ancient Gateway to Northumber- 
land County,” by John H. Carter; “Pilger Ruh, Where the Tulpehocken 
Path Crosses the Appalachian Trail,” by Charles Fisher Snyder; “Caran- 
touan, Northern Outpost Where Northumberland County Once Marched 
with New York,” by Elsie Murray; “Etienne Brulé, First Explorer of the 
Susquehanna,” by Elsie Murray; “Lorenzo da Ponte, Our Neglected Genius,” 
by George G. Struble; “The Pennsylvania Canal along the Susquehanna,” 
by William Marion Schnure; “Pirates along the Pennsylvania Canal,” by 
Lewis E. Theiss; “Steamboats, the Navigation of the Susquehanna,” by 
Charles A. Fryling; “The Beginnings of Susquehanna University,” by 
George F. Dunkelberger; and “Centennial Summer (1874) in Northumber- 
land: Scientists Visit the Town to Celebrate Priestley’s Discovery of Oxy- 
gen,” by C. Warren Gutelius. 


When the Railroad Came to Reading. By W. W. Rhoads. (New York: The 
Newcomen Society of England, American Branch, 1948. Pp. 28.) 


A two-hundredth anniversary address, by the secretary and treasurer of 
the Reading Company, Philadelphia. 


Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. Compiled by Kenneth F. Bartlett. [Preliminary Inventory No. 6, 
Publication No. 48-12.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1948. 
Pp. 18.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Compiled by Estelle Rebec. [Preliminary Inventory No. 7, Publication 
No. 49-1.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1948. Pp. 7.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Chemical Warfare Service. 
Compiled by Raymond P. Flynn. [Preliminary Inventory No. 8, Pub- 
lication No. 49-2.) (Washington: The National Archives, 1948. Pp. 5.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Office of Paymaster General. 
Compiled by Roland C. McConnell. [Preliminary Inventory No. 9, Pub- 
lication No. 49-3.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1948. Pp. 16.) 

Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
Compiled by Richard G. Wood. [Preliminary Inventory No. 10, Publi- 
cation No. 49-4.] (Washington: The National Archives, 1948. Pp. 28.) 


These preliminary inventories are intended to make “more available” to 
government officials and to scholars some of the records in the National 
Archives. In the course of time they will be replaced by more nearly defini- 
tive check lists and guides. 
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The Sesquicentennial of the Department of the Navy, 1798-1948: An Exhibit 
Presented by the National Archives. [Publication No. 48-10.] (Wash- 
ington: The National Archives, 1948. Pp. 13.) 


A catalogue prepared by Mrs. Elizabeth E. Hamer. On the front cover is 
reproduced the act of April 30, 1798, establishing the Department of the Navy. 


Guide to the Historical Markers of Pennsylvania. (Harrisburg: The Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1948. Pp. 90.) 


A useful booklet issued as a temporary guide to historical markers in 
Pennsylvania. The markers are arranged by counties, and the full text of 
each inscription is reproduced. 
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Anna M. Quattroccui is a member of the faculty of the Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh. Her paper was read at the 
annual meeting at Erie. 


Joseru B. SmirH is an instructor in the Department of History 
at Dickinson College. His paper was presented as one of the Boyd 
Lee Spahr Lectures at the college. 


SyLvesTER K. Stevens, State Historian of Pennsylvania, has just 
been elected president of this Association. He is also serving as 
president of the American Association for State and Local History. 


Pup S. KLEIN is secretary of this Association, and is a member 
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Pennsylvania History Studies 


Scholarly, yet popularly written, pamphlets dealing with 
the history of Pennsylvania, especially adapted for the use of 
school and college classes. 


A Picture of the Pennsylvania Germans 
By Russell W. Gilbert 


The Quakers—A Brief Account of their Influence 
on Pennsylvania 
By W. W. Comfort 


The Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania 
By Guy S. Klett 


FIFTY CENTS EACH 


Order from the 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 373, GETTYSBURG, Pa. 





ATTENTION! 


Show your interest in the history of your state by urging your 
friends, acquaintances, and fellow citizens to join the Pennsylvania 
H istorical Association, and to become interested in its work. Use this 
form: 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





I, 





(Name of individual or society) (Address) 


hereby apply for membership in the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion, which includes a subscription to PENNSYLVANIA History. I en- 
close my check as indicated below: 


[] Annual individual membership 
(] Annual institutional membership 
(] Annual sustaining membership 
C] Life membership 


Please make checks payable to the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation and mail to the Secretary, Philip S. Klein, The Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 














